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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interestedJfagencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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RED YOUTH IN BLUE SHIRTS 


by Henry B. Cow 


How effective were the Communists in capturing the minds and 
hearts of the one and a half million youth they assembled at Berlin 
last month? Did the Communists achieve short-range or long-term 
impacts? These are questions posed by the Department of State 
Bulletin to Henry B. Cox, Bureau of German Affairs, upon his return 
from Berlin where he acted as an unofficial observer of the Commu- 
nist Festwal of Youth for the Department of State. 


From August 5 to August 19 about one and a 
half million young people, most of them between 
the ages of 15 and 25, milled through the bomb- 
scarred streets of East Berlin, capital of Stalin’s 
youngest puppet state—the “German Democratic 
Republic.” About 30,000 were non-Germans, hav- 
ing come from the countries of the Soviet bloc, 
from Western Europe, and from such distant 
places as Indonesia and Latin America. Another 
25,000 had come from Western Germany. But by 
far the largest number were from the cities and 
towns of the Soviet zone of Germany. 

As members of the German Communist mass 
organization for youth, the Freie Deutsche Jugend 
(Fps) or Free German Youth, they were officially 
hosts for the third massive Communist world 
youth festival to be staged by Moscow in recent 
years. In comparison with this performance, the 
rallies at Prague in 1947 and at Budapest in 1949 
were mere side shows. Sponsoring this latest So- 
viet propaganda extravaganza, designed to win 
the allegiance of the world’s youth for commu- 
nism and convince them of the “peaceful” designs 
of Soviet foreign policy, were two Communist 
front groups, the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth and the International Union of 
Students. 
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Much could be said concerning the non-German 
participants at this year’s festival. But what of 
these Free German Youth? The very title of their 
organization is a mockery, for there are lamentably 
few aspects of the drab everyday life of these 
youths to which the adjective “free” could be ap- 
plied. True, they are “free” to serve Stalin’s cause 
in a variety of ways—in the uranium mines of 
Aue, in the People’s Police, in the Soviet-owned 
and -controlled East German industrial plants 
which continue to deliver staggering reparations 
tothe U.S.S.R. They are “free” to choose between 
membership in the Fps or the various other affil- 
iates of the Sozialistisch Einheits Partei Deutsch- 
lands (Srp)—the Communist Party of East Ger- 
many—which makes them eligible for the benefits 
of higher education, participation in sports and 
cultural events, better jobs, and relative security— 
and the alternative of nonaffiliation with the Com- 
munist regime and its “fronts,” which spell social 
ostracism, economic misery, and political persecu- 
tion forthem. These are the “free” German youth 
who streamed into the Soviet sector of Berlin by 
car, bus, and train from every corner of East 
Germany. 

Ostensibly they had come to join other “pro- 
gressive” youth from all parts of the world in the 
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“Third World Festival of Youth and Students 
for Peace.” These “free” German youth had little 
choice but to participate in this “puppet show”— 
the alternatives would have been far too unpleas- 
ant. But once they had arrived at East Berlin 
and discovered the wretched character of their 
food and lodging, plus the relatively ineffective 
control maintained by Fps fanatics and East Ger- 
man secret police, they deserted the regimented 
spectacles which had been prepared for them and 
poured by the hundreds of thousands into the 
Western sectors of Berlin at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 


Tasting the “‘ Forbidden Fruit”’ of the West 


Many of them were simply reacting like normal 
youngsters who wanted to taste forbidden fruit ; 
they had been warned of Communist reprisals and 
Western hostility if they dared enter West Berlin. 
However, the majority of those who came were 
basically anti-Communist, pro-Western young 
people who had been caught up in the Communist 
maelstrom and considered their affiliation with 
communism merely a matter of convenience or 
necessity. Only about 10 percent were adjudged 
by observers to be enthusiastic converts to 
Stalinism. They came with the inquiring minds 
of youth, interested in seeing for themselves 
whether conditions of life in Free Berlin were 
really all that the U. S.-sponsored radio station 
RIAS had been saying they were; whether such 
things as freedom of speech and assembly and 
movement were realities and not just something 
people talked about; whether young people were 
really free to choose their own careers and to pur- 
sue them without political interference. They 
were not disappointed or disillusioned. Many 
were desirous of obtaining accurate information 
about the critical political developments affecting 
Germany. Others requested—and got—a clear 
statement of Allied policy with regard to such 
vital issues as German unity, the Oder-Neisse line, 
the Schuman Plan, and a West German contribu- 
tion to European defense. 

A more important motive than all these, per- 
haps, was their desperate anxiety to be reassured 
that the rest of Germany and the free world was 
aware of their plight and had not forgotten them 
or written them off. This reassurance came from 
all sides—from the Berliners who had seen both 
sides of the Iron Curtain and had chosen freedom ; 
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from the representatives of West Germany, gov. 
ernment and opposition alike, who had come to 
Berlin with words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment; and from the many major and minor offi- 
cials of the three Western Allies who accorded 
them a sympathetic hearing and contributed gen- 
erously to feeding and entertaining them. It was 
not always easy to convince many of these young 
people that the West was doing all in its power to 
aid them, although the more intelligent and po- 
litically mature among them readily recognized 
that under present circumstances there are definite 
limits to the assistance which can be given short of 
liberation. 


Challenges to the Free World 


The “Third World Festival of Youth and Stu- 
dents For Peace” is now history. The gaudy Com- 
munist banners and slogans, the trappings of the 
phony Communist “peace offensive,” the gigantic 
pictures of Stalin, Pieck, and other “patrons of 
youth,” which concealed the miserable aspect of 
Red Berlin, have now been taken down and stored 
away for another day. It remains for the free 
world to assess the extent of the damage done and 
to face the problems and challenges represented by 
the rally. These problems and challenges can 
perhaps best be pointed up by an attempt to answer 
the question, “What was the effect of the Festival 
on the participants?” 

Insofar as the foreign participants are con- 
cerned—and we may include the West Germans 
here—it is reasonable to conclude that they were 
considerably impressed by their experiences in 
East Berlin. This is attributable primarily to the 
fact that these delegates were to a large extent 
convinced Communists before their arrival. More- 
over, in comparison with their East German col- 
leagues they were given preferential treatment 
with respect to food and lodging. Another con- 
tributing factor was the fact that they were sys- 
tematically isolated from the other delegates, 
particularly the East Germans, and, with minor 
exceptions, did not share in the West Berlin expe- 
rience. Their impressions of the Festival were 
thus obtained largely at the mass rallies and staged 
performances where slogans of “peace” and 
“friendship” were generously interspersed with 
pictures of Stalin, Pieck, and Mao, and where the 
Western Powers, particularly the United States, 
were pictured as warmongers and evil conspirators. 
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In contrast to the foreign participants, a rela- 
tively small percentage of the East German 
Fpgers appeared to be convinced Communists or 
sympathetic to the Soviet cause. The attitude of 
those who came to West Berlin ranged from mild 
disgust to violent antagonism. The miserable 
food and accommodations which they received 
served to intensify these feelings. In general the 
effect of the Festival on this group, at least half of 
whom were able to visit West Berlin, was a 
limited one, although it is admittedly not possible 
to evaluate accurately the countereffect which the 
mass emotional experiences may have had on them. 
It is doubtful, however, that the more intelligent 
among them were deceived by the banners and 
propaganda. 

The fact that around 500,000 of these East Ger- 
man ‘youth came to West Berlin in defiance of 
Communist threats and in spite of Communist 
efforts to prevent them is indeed heartening and is 
in no small degree a tribute to the effectiveness of 
the Voice of America and RIAS. But we must 
not allow this momentary success to blind us to 
the fact that we are dealing here with a long- 
range problem. 


If the Festival has contributed anything to our 
understanding of Communist tactics, it has cer- 
tainly accentuated in our minds the degree and 
scope of emphasis which the Communists have 
placed on the youth within their control. By word 
and deed they have indicated the important place 
which youth is intended to assume in their plans 
for the future. Moreover, we dare not underesti- 
mate the cumulative effect which continuing expo- 
sure to Communist propaganda and discipline 
may have upon the attitude of these young people 
toward the free world and their will to resist the 
progressive Sovietization of their environment. 
As the hope for immediate liberation wanes, the 
challenge for us becomes increasingly serious. 

We must redouble our efforts to penetrate the 
barriers by which the Soviets seek to isolate the 
East Germans from contact with the outside world 
and by which they hope to insulate them against 
the truth. We must use every conceivable means 
to bolster their spiritual resistance and justify 
their faith in the West. For only if we succeed in 
doing these things will the “West Berlin experi- 
ence” be truly significant for them and for us. 


Foreign Ministers of U.S., U.K., and France Discuss World Problems 


[Released to the press September 14] 


At the conclusion of their meetings at Washing- 
ton from September 10 to September 14, Secretary 
Acheson, Foreign Minister Robert Schuman of 
France, and Foreign Secretary Herbert Morrison 
of the United Kingdom issued the following dec- 
laration and communiqué : 


TRIPARTITE DECLARATION 


The three Foreign Ministers declare that their 
Governments aim at the inclusion of a democratic 
Germany, on a basis of equality, in a Continental 
European Community, which itself will form a 
part of a constantly developing Atlantic Com- 
munity. 

The three Ministers recognize that the initiative 
taken by the French Government concerning the 
creation of a European Coal and Steel Community 
and a European defense community is a major 
step towards European unity. They welcome the 
Schuman Plan as a means of strengthening the 
economy of Western Europe and look forward to 
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its early realization. They also welcome the Paris 
Plan as a very important contribution to the effec- 
tive Defense of Europe, including Germany. 

The participation of Germany in the common 
defense should naturally be attended by the re- 
placement of the present Occupation Statute by a 
new relationship between the three Governments 
and the German Federal Republic. 

The Government of the United Kingdom desires 
to establish the closest possible association with the 
European continental community at all stages in 
its development. 

The three Ministers reaffirm that this policy, 
which will be undertaken in concert with the other 
free nations, is directed to the establishment and 
the maintenance of a durable peace founded on 
justice and law. Their aim is to reinforce the 
security and the prosperity of Europe without 
changing in any way the purely defensive charac- 
ter of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
They reaffirm their determination that in no cir- 
cumstances shall the above arrangements be made 
use of in furtherance of any aggressive action. 
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COMMUNIQUE 


The Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States have held meet- 
ings in Washington from September 10 through 
September 14. The three Foreign Ministers have 
met frequently in the last few years primarily be- 
cause of the special and explicit responsibilities 
of their Governments in regard to Germany and 
Austria. The meetings equally offer a convenient 
opportunity for the three Ministers to exchange 
views on world developments and informally to 
review problems of mutual concern to their three 
countries. 


The Foreign Ministers have noted with satis- 
faction the results already achieved by their three 
countries, together with other free nations of the 
world, in order to insure their common security 
and to safeguard the peace. They again recorded 
the fundamental unity of the policies of their three 
governments in regard to the many and acute 
problems facing them today. 

The Foreign Ministers have reviewed the rela- 
tionship of their countries to the German Fed- 
eral Republic, and have agreed on instructions 
to the Allied High Commission for negotiation 
of mutually acceptable agreements with the Fed- 
eral Government, the effect of which will be to 
transform that relationship completely. 

As a result of the agreement reached by the 
three Foreign Ministers in Brussels last Decem- 
ber, the High Commission has already explored 
with the Federal Government the way to estab- 
lish relations between the three Powers and the 
Federal Republic on as broad a contractual basis 
as possible, in the light of German participation 
in Western Defense. The Foreign Ministers have 
now instructed the High Commission to proceed 
to negotiations with the Federal Government, 
which will, it is hoped, culminate in early agree- 
ments between the four Governments to enter 
into effect together with the agreement for Ger- 
man participation in Western Defense through 
the proposed European Defense Community, 
whose forces would form part of the joint defense 
forces under the North Atlantic Supreme Com- 
mand. 

The Foreign Ministers have agreed on certain 
general principles to guide the High Commission 
in its negotiatons with the Federal Government. 
As stated in the Tripartite Declaration issued to- 
day the guiding principle of their policy con- 
tinues to be the integration of the Federal 
Republic on a basis of equality within a Euro- 
pean community itself included in a developin 
Atlantic Community. Such integration | 
thus be inconsistent with the retention in future 
of an occupation status or of the power to inter- 
fere in the Federal Republic’s domestic affairs. 

The Ministers believe that the agreements now 
to be reached with the Federal Government should 
provide the basis for its relationship to their coun- 
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tries until a peace settlement with a unified Ger- 
many becomes possible. The division of Germany, 
however, prevents the conclusion of such a settle- 
ment at this time. This division and the security 
problem confronting the Federal Republic obliges 
the Allies to retain, in the common interest, cer- 
tain special rights but only in relation to the 
stationing of armed forces in Germany and the 
protection of the security of those forces, as well 
as to questions affecting Berlin and Germany as 
a whole, including the eventual peace settlement 
and the peaceful reunification of Germany. 

The High Commission will proceed to negotia- 
tions with the Federal Government as mealilie as 
possible. The Ministers hope to be able to con- 
sider at an early meeting final drafts both of the 
agreements to be reached by the three Powers and 
the Federal Republic and of the agreement for 
the establishment of a European Defense Com- 
munity including Germany. 

The three Foreign Ministers were unanimous in 
stating that in the view of their Governments there 
is no justification for any further delay in the 
conclusion of a treaty for the re-establishment of 
a free and independent Austria. This has been 
the constant aim since the conclusion of hostilities. 
They will not desist in their efforts to bring the 
Soviet Government to the same view and to that 
end they have decided to make a new and resolute 
effort in the meetings of the Austrian Treaty 
Deputies to fulfill the long over-due pledge to the 
Austrian people. 

The Italian Government has pointed out the 
contradiction between some provisions of the 
Italian peace treaty and the present Italian posi- 
tion in the family of free nations. The Ministers 
studied sympathetically this question which will 
be the subject of iether conversations between 
the Governments. 

Note was taken of the necessity further to ex- 
amine in collaboration with the other members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization the most 
effective use of their combined resources taking 
full account of the social and economic as well as 
of the military needs of their peoples. 

While recognizing the gravity of the world 
situation, especially in the face of the continued 
defiance of the United Nations by the forces of 
aggression in Korea, the Ministers nevertheless 
found solid grounds for confidence in the growing 
strength and unity of the free world. 

The three Ministers on behalf of their Govern- 
ments and peoples restate their fidelity to the prin- 
ciple contained in the United Nations Charter that 
international differences must be resolved by 
peaceful processes and not by force or threat of 
force. They therefore express the hope that the 
forthcoming meeting of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in Paris will afford a real 
opportunity for contacts and exchanges of views 
which the three Foreign Ministers are, for their 
part, prepared fully to use. 
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OEEC Declaration Points Way to Expanded European Production 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press August 30] 


The declaration which was issued today by the 
European Ministers meeting together in the 
OEEC (Organization for European Economic 
seam Nt is both a welcome reaffirmation of 
the determination and vision of the leaders of 
Western Europe and a challenge to the peoples 
of these countries to meet through vigorous action 
the high goals set forth. This declaration points 
the way to a great expansion of production which 
will both further strengthen the defense of Europe 
and provide the basis for rising standards of living. 

I have great faith in the willingness and ability 
of the people of Europe to respond energetically 
to this challenge, and, working together, to achieve 
the objectives which have been outlined by their 
representatives. I regard these objectives as 
sound and constructive, and am confident that 
with bold action they will be attained. American 
cooperation will not be lacking. 


TEXT OF DECLARATION 
[Printed from telegraphic text] 


At a meeting of the ministers of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation on Au- 
gust 29, agreement was reached on the following 
declaration: 


[PART I] 


1. We have examined the demands upon the Buropean 
economy arising from the needs which are uppermost in 
the minds of our peoples at this time; namely, ensuring 
the individual or collective security of our countries and 
developing their economic strength and well-being. We 
are convinced that these demands can be met through 
our individual and joint action provided that the govern- 
ments and peoples make the great productive effort re- 
quired and that any serious difficulties arising from ex- 
ternal economic relations can be overcome by coopera- 
tion with other countries. We believe both of these con- 
ditions can be fulfilled. 

2. The governments agree that the broad objective of their 
policies will be to expand total production in Western 
Europe by 25 percent over the next five years. By this 
large increase in production, improvement in living stand- 
ards and further social progress can in the course of 
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this period be achieved while meeting defense require- 
ments. The governments acting in the spirit of the con- 
vention for European Economic Cooperation will work 
together to take such steps in common as are necessary 
to attain this objective. 

8. Conditions from country to country may vary, but an 
expansion of this size is well within the power of the 
European economy as a whole through the effective use 
of its resources. The member countries have met tasks 
as difficult in the past. By the hard work of their peoples 
and with the generous help of the US, they realized a 25 
percent increase of production in the last three years 
alone. 

4. Europe possesses great national resources, a large 
industrial potential, a skilled and ample labor force, and 
a capacity to achieve rapid technical progress. The full 
mobilization of these resources requires foresight, reso- 
lution, a cooperative effort, and the pursuit of policies 
based on social justice. The governments are convinced 
that such policies are essential in order to preserve the 
gains already made and to realize continued progress. So- 
cial justice demands a distribution of burdens and bene- 
fits that will promote the well-being of the less favored 
sections of the community. 

5. At first in many countries the increase in production 
will have to be devoted largely to strengthening their 
defenses as well as to expanding exports to meet the higher 
cost of imports. But progressively a growing surplus will 
be available to raise supplies of consumer’s goods, build 
more houses, and increase the contribution of European 
industrial countries to the equipment of underdeveloped 
countries and territories. 

6. Thus by bold action to expand production, the future 
can be faced without the fear either that economic better- 
ment must be indefinitely postponed or that a slump will 
follow the defense expansion. There can be confidence 
that the present needs for restraint is temporary. Indus- 
try can be assured that, after the period of rapidly rising 
defense expenditure, the needs to be met will be such that 
no part of the capacity created will be left unused. Work- 
ers in industry and agriculture can make their contribu- 
tion to increasing production with assurance of continuous 
employment. 

7. To achieve general economic expansion at the rate de- 
sired, steps must be taken and conditions fulfilled which 
are described below. 


PART II. 


8. Governments will, as quickly as possible, take steps 
with a view to arriving in common at objectives for the 
production increases to be achieved in the fields of coal, 
steel, electricity, and agriculture. Steps will also be taken 
to determine objectives in the field of housing and immi- 
gration of workers. 

9. Shortages in the supplies of coal, electricity and steel 
are a threat to general industrial expansion. 

Coal production has not increased sufficiently to meet the 
ever growing needs of industrial and civil consumers at 
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home and abroad. Europe must find the way to dis- 
pense with costly imports of American coal, to safeguard 
industry against interruptions in production and to sup- 
ply the coal required for household use. Demands for 
electric power are rapidly growing. Increased output 
of coal and power should be supplemented by their more 
efficient use. 

To strengthen their defenses, build more houses, and de- 
velop their industrial and agricultural equipment the mem- 
bers countries must have more steel. This requires in- 
creased production of coke and ferrous ores. 

10. There must also be increases in the output of other 
scarce materials such, for example, as non-ferrous ores, 
and a fair distribution of available supplies between 
countries. To this end, the cooperation of other govern- 
ments through existing international organizations will 
be necessary. 

11. More food must be grown, primarily by using more 
efficient methods. In particular, to get more meat and 
dairy products, the production of animal feeding stuffs 
must be increased. 

12. In housing, the shortages are acute and in some areas 
appalling. More houses are needed especially where 
opportunities for work exist for those who are unemployed 
elsewhere. 

13. In a few European countries unemployment has not 
yet been eliminated and vigorous action is required to 
remedy the situation. In Western Germany there are still 
about one million unemployed, in Italy some two million, 
not counting partial unemployment. This means great 
hardship and considerable waste. The unemployed in 
Germany can probably be absorbed through internal eco- 
nomic expansion, but in Italy the dominant role must be 
played by emigration. The existence of large numbers of 
refugees in Germany, Turkey and Greece also creates a 
serious problem. Continued cooperation among member 
governments is needed for the alleviation of these prob- 
lems, but the cooperation of other governments is essen- 
tial for its full solution. 


PART III. 


14. Increasing productivity is the most essential element 
in expanding production. Great progress can be made by 
the maintenance of a high standard of efficiency of labor 
and management and by a real contribution from all sec- 
tions of the community. Continued extension and modern- 
ization of equipment contributes to this progress, but 
apart from additional investment, productivity can be 
increased by appropriate production methods and tech- 
niques. 

15. Inflationary rises in prices must be curbed since infla- 
tion jeopardizes the expansion of production, hampers the 
defense efforts of the various countries and causes great 
social injustices. Each government must be responsible 
for securing a balance between the tools and services 
available internally and the various demands in the market 
for them. To achieve this the right fiscal and monetary 
policies must be pursued; these policies must be inspired 
by the principle of equitable sharing of burdens. But 
stability of prices can not be achieved by national action 
alone. Domestic prices are also influenced by external 
factors. Cooperation therefore is essential not only 
among member governments but also with other govern- 
ments to introduce a greater measure of stability in raw 
material prices and enable inflation to be held in check. 
16. To most member countries their financial reactions 
with other countries are still a matter of concern and in 
the case of certain countries the stability of their balance 
of payments has been gravely threatened by the recent 
sharp rise in the prices of their imports as compared with 
exports. It is vital therefore that the efforts being made 
through international action to introduce a greater meas- 
ure of stability in raw material prices should succeed. 
Increasing production by the full use of human and mate- 
rial resources and the control of inflation will bring 
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nearer the time when all European countries will be ip 
a position to pay their way without outside assistance, 
To this end it is essential that their export drive should 
continue, and that like-minded countries should foster 
conditions which favor its success. In order to assigt 
the expansion of production and to obtain the most effec. 
tive use of European economic resources, member coun- 
tries will continue their efforts to reduce obstacles to 
trade, and to develop their cooperation within the frame- 
work of the European Payments Union. 

17. The industrial countries of Western Europe have in 
the past worked with the peoples of under-developed coun- 
tries where considerable investment is necessary in order 
to expand their productive capacity ; they have continued 
to do so in the postwar period despite their own recovery 
needs. It is intended that future economic expansion in 
Europe will contribute to the further expansion of under. 
developed areas. 

18. The member governments are determined to further 
the objectives set out in this declaration by their individ. 
ual as well as their joint efforts. They will be guided by 
its principles in the other international organizations to 
which they may belong. 

19. In setting new tasks for European cooperation mem- 
ber governments recognize their inter-dependence with 
countries which share their aspirations and aims. A 
unity of objectives and a spirit of cooperation with these 
other countries will continue to be a guide to policy and 
a condition of success. 

20. Confident in the future of Europe and in the capacity 
of its people to meet the challenging demands of the times, 
the governments pledge themselves to work together in 
fulfilling the policies outlined in this declaration and call 
upon all sections of the community to play their part. 


German Republic Celebrates 
Anniversary 


[Released to the press September 12] 


Secretary Acheson has sent the following mes- 
sage to President Theodor Heuss on the second 
anniversary of the establishment of the Federal 
Republic of Germany: 


On behalf of the President and Government of the 
United States I wish to send you, on the second anni- 
versary of the establishment of the German Federal Re 
public, the warmest congratulations and good wishes of 
the United States. During these 2 years constitutional 
government in Germany has made real progress, and 
already the Federal Republic is becoming recognized as 
one of the community of nations devoted to the concept 
of freedom and democratic life. I should like also to 
convey to you my own very sincere personal congratula- 
tions on this anniversary. 


United States High Commissioner to Germany, 
John J. McCloy, has also sent the following 
message : 


May I add my personal congratulations to you as the 
head of the Government on the completion of the second 
anniversary of the establishment of the Republic. I 
regret very much my inability to be present at the session 
of the Bundestag commemorating this event. It will 
always be a source of deepest satisfaction to me that I 
have had the opportunity and honor to be associated in 
these past 2 years with the historic development of the 
new German Republic. 
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The Story of the “‘Secret”’ Telephone Line 


A COMMUNIST TECHNIQUE AT THE OATIS TRIAL 


[Released to the press September 5] 


During the recent trial of Associated Press cor- 
respondent William Oatis* by the Czechoslovak 
Communist Government, one of the principal ele- 
ments in the charges against him was the story of 
the secret telephone line into the AP office 
Prague. Following is a description of how the 
Communists constructed the false story of the 
“secret telephone line” in order to make it look as 
though the AP had tried to conceal its existence 
from the police: 


One of the tricks which the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist regime used in railroading the Associated 
Press correspondent, Bill Oatis, to prison, and in 
trying to fool the Czechoslovak people into be- 
lieving that he was guilty of underhand deal- 
ing, was the story of the “secret telephone line.” 
This line was one of the three telephone lines in 
the Associated Press office. In the trial of Bill 
Oatis, the regime carefully depicted this line as a 
mysterious, secret line, cynically exploiting the 
fact that only a handful of people in or out of 
Czechoslovakia would know the truth behind this 
deceitful misrepresentation. 

Amazingly enough, almost everything said in 
the Oatis trial about this telephone line was true— 
except for the one basic fact that the line was ac- 
tually not in the least secret. The story of the 
“secret” telephone line is set down here to illustrate 
a fundamental technique used by the Communists 
in the Oatis trial, namely, the construction, from 
many true facts, of one big lie. 

e story of the secret telephone line began dur- 
ing the State Prosecutor’s interrogation of Bill 
Oatis during the first morning of the trial. The 
dialogue was as follows: 


P. To what conclusion did you come about Hustak? 
Did you accept him? 

O. No, I didn’t, but at the same time I asked him for 
espionage information. 

P. Do you have many telephone lines? 


? For an article on the Oatis trial, see BULLETIN of Aug. 
20, 1951, p. 283. 
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O. I gave him our secret telephone number. 

P. How many employees do you have in your office? 

O. Six all told. 

P. How many telephone lines? 

O. Two listed lines and this one line which I spoke of. 

P. What is the number of the line? 

O. 29-529. 

P. Under what name was it listed in the telephone 

directory? 
O. Engineer Knetl, whose office was next to ours. 
P. Was this secret telephone line functioning before 
your arrival in Prague? 

O. I gathered from the office files that arrangements 

for this telephone line were made by Goldberg who 

requested funds for the line. 

Did you receive a special allowance for this line? 

. Yes, I did. 

. Why was this a secret line? 

. We had the idea that the official lines were tapped 
and that this line was not, and we used it for con- 
versations which we didn’t want to be heard. 


Here the Communist experts in charge of mas- 
terminding a phony case against Oatis have intro- 
duced the idea of a secret telephone line and a 
clandestine attempt to evade the vigilance of the 
security police wire tappers as evidence that Oatis 
was not a correspondent but a spy. Working to 
build up this picture, the Communists keep the 
idea alive in the successive interrogation of other 
prisoners. 

The State Prosecutor next interrogated Thomas 
Svoboda (his name means “freedom” in Czech). 
Svoboda, 26 years old, and a translator in the 
Associated Press office, one of the three Czecho- 
slovak codefendants on trial with Bill Oatis, was 
asked by the prosecutor: 


P. How many telephone lines were there in the AP 
office? 


Oonon 


S. Two. Oatis thought our lines were tapped. 

P. Who was Engineer Knetl? 

S. He had an office next to ours? 

P. What line did Oatis use with the American Embassy? 

S. As far as I remember he used the secret number 
29-529. 

Next the prosecutor interrogated the second 
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Czechoslovak Associated Press employee, 27-year- 
old Pavel Wojdinek. 


P. Were there only three of you who worked with Oatis? 

W. No, he had other informants, but he did not talk to 
us about his other contacts. 

P. How did they meet? 

W. They arranged meetings via telephone. 

P. We are interested in the telephone. Who used it and 
how? 

W. It was used by Oatis’ predecessors and then later 
by Oatis himself. 


Wojdinek continued, stating that Oatis called 
the American Embassy on the secret line which 
was listed in the name of Engineer Knetl. 

Next, the witness Helen Kucerova was called to 
respond to the prosecutor’s interrogation. She is 
a 22-year old clerk who told the court that she 
gave political information to Oatis. She testified 
that the first time she and Oatis met, in the cafe 
of the Hotel Sroubek, he gave her his “secret” 
telephone number. 

Then Engineer Jan Knetl was called to the 
stand. He is a 63-year old civil engineer in for- 
estry- The dialogue went as follows: 


P. You have a telephone in your office. What is the 

number of the telephone? 

29-529. 

Do you use this line alone? 

. This line was used by the Associated Press whose 

offices were next to mine. 

From what year has this line been there? 

From 1949. 

How is this? 

I was asked by the chief of the Associated Press 

office, Goldberg, if he could use it. I don’t know how 

many telephone lines they had. My telephone bills 
were paid by them. 

How did they use the phone? 

. The phone was connected in such a way that there 
was a telephone in my office and an extension in 
theirs. This line was used from 1949. The line was 
used during my absences from Prague. My work 
called me away from the office quite a bit. 


In the course of further exchanges between 
Knet] and the State Prosecutor, Knet] stated that 
it had been agreed that the Associated Press would 
make arrangements to have the telephone bills for 
the secret line sent directly to the Associated Press, 
not to Knetl, and this was done. 

The following are the true facts behind the tele- 
hone line story. In a real trial, Oatis or his de- 
ense counsel would have presented these facts to 

the court. Not so in the Communist kangaroo 
court set up for Bill Oatis. 

There never was a “secret telephone line extend- 
ing into the AP office from the adjacent Knetl 
office” because the AP and Mr. Knetl in fact occu- 
am the same suite of offices. Any resident of 

rague can check for himself. He may go to the 
offices of the Associated Press at Smecky 27, a 
hundred steps from St. Wenceslaus Square, the 
heart of the city. Let him walk up one flight of 
stairs to the first floor, and look at the entrance to 
the AP office. He will read on the door: assoct- 
ATED PRESS—DON’T RING—WALK IN! Below the 
sign, prominently visible, he will see a large name 


AMA 


FATA 


Ar 
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plate reading inc. JAN KNETL. The office which 
the Associated Press and Jan Knet] jointly occu- 
pied was one single unit. Knetl, a forestry engi- 
neer rarely in Prague, required only one room in 
the suite, and put his telephone at the disposition 
of the Associated Press without thinking that he 
was participating in a clandestine operation. No 
wonder, as arrangements were openly made to 
have the bill for the telephone sent by the telephone 
company to the Associated Press for payment. 

By misrepresenting and distorting facts, the 
Czechoslovak Communists made it appear crim- 
inal for the Associated Press to use a telephone 
listed in the Prague telephone directory under the 
name of Jan Knetl, although this name was writ- 
ten in large letters on the door to the suite of 
offices occupied jointly by the Associated Press 
and Knetl. This is the sort of trickery which the 
Czechoslovak regime had to use to jail an innocent 
American citizen. 


New Federation Emerges in Europe 


Statement by David K. EF. Bruce? 
American Ambassador to France 


In the present critical period, when our atten- 
tion is concentrated on creating armed forces to 
resist aggression, we are not perhaps fully aware 
of a revolutionary development taking place on 
the Continent of Europe. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which 
came into being following the initiative of the 
United States, is the most daring conception in 
foreign policy to which we have ever subscribed. 
Within its framework and, in a sense subsidiary 
to it, there is now emerging in Western Europe 
the pattern of a novel political, economic, and 
military federation. 

The Schuman Plan, put forward by the French 
Government, was designed to bring about a com- 
mon trading area in coal, iron, and steel resources 
of six Western European nations, especially those 
of the industrial complex surrounding or near 
the Ruhr Valley of Germany. It is hoped that 
this venture will result in making impossible the 
future use of any part of this vast war-making 
potential by one partner against another. France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxem- 
bourg have, through their Governments, sub- 
scribed to a treaty on this subject, which now is 
before their parliaments for ratification. 

Another French initiative, the European De- 
fense Force Plan, was designed to make impossible 
the continuance of national armies in Western 
Europe. In this manner, Germany, for example, 


* Made on “Battle Report” over NBC Television Network 
on Sept. 9 and released to the press on the same date. 
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would, like the other participating nations, no 
longer have national military forces, but German 
soldiers would become European soldiers, wearin 
European uniforms, directed by an internationa 
staff composed of officers of various nationalities. 
Like other Nato forces these would be under the 
direction of General Eisenhower. A conference 
is now in session in Paris attempting to resolve 
the details of this undertaking. 

It seems almost incredible that, only 6 years 
after the termination of the greatest war in his- 
tory, the countries occupied and devastated by 
Germany are now working with her to construct 
a community in which narrow nationalism will 
have no place. 


Signatures to Torquay Protocol 


GERMANY 


[Released to the press August 31] 


The Mission of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many to the United States has informed the De- 
partment of State that the Chargé d’Affaires of 
the mission is expected to sign the Torquay Pro- 
tocol to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (Gatr) at the headquarters of the United 
Nations in New York on September 1. Under the 
provisions of the protocol the Federal Republic 
will become a contracting party to the General 
Agreement on October 1, 30 days following its 
signature of the protocol. On the same date the 
tariff and other trade concessions negotiated by 
the Federal Republic at Torquay with the other 
contracting parties to the agreement, including the 
United States, will go into effect. 

The President of the United States is expected 
to notify the Secretary of the Treasury, shortly, 
that the U.S. concessions initially negotiated with 
the Federal Republic at Torquay will go into effect 
on October 1. 

The Federal Republic of Germany will thus 
become the first among the seven “new” countries 
which negotiated at Torquay for accession to the 
agreement, to become a contracting party. At 
Torquay, the Federal Republic negotiated with 20 
contracting parties to the agreement and with three 
of the other acceding governments.’ Its accession 
brings the number of contracting parties to 31. 
The German negotiations with the United States 
at Torquay were the first commercial negotiations 
between the two countries since the conclusion of 
a commercial treaty in 1923. 

German concessions negotiated at Torquay cover 
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If these two proposals, so magnificent in their 
implications, are translated into effective action, 
it is possible that consideration may next be given 
to that dream of many European statesmen—the 
creation of a political federation in Western Eu- 
rope to which will be surrendered by its member 
states significant portions of their national sov- 
ereignties. 

These stirring ideas and actions on the Conti- 
nent should be most encouraging to us. They are 
proofs of a vitality, of an optimism, of a determi- 
nation on the part of our allies to defend the ideals 
of human freedom by a joint effort to guarantee 
peace against all imperialistic threats. 


a very wide range of products and German partici- 

ation in the negotiations constituted another 
important step in the integration of the Federal 
Republic into the international community. Fed- 
pes Republic accession to the General Agreement 
is expected to be of definite economic advantage to 
the Federal Republic, as well as beneficial to the 
many countries for whose goods Germany is an 
important market, and therefore will contribute 
to the attainment of the objectives of the European 
Recovery Program. 

All German concessions negotiated at Torquay 
will apply to goods imported from any country 
which is a contracting party to the Agreement. 
Thus many U.S. products exported to Germany 
will benefit from German tariff reductions initially 
negotiated with other contracting parties. 

In acceding to the General Agreement, the Fed- 
eral Republic will not only make tariff reductions 
on specified products but will accept the obligation 
to conduct its foreign trade in accordance with 
the general provisions of the agreement covering 
nondiscrimination, internal taxation, and other 
matters. 


New Tariff Law Coincides With Agreement 


German negotiations at Torquay were based 
px a draft of an entirely new German tariff law 
which is to go into effect at the same time that the 
Federal Republic accedes to the General Agree- 
ment. The new tariff is almost entirely on an ad 
valorem rather than a specific basis and is based 
to a large extent on the model nomenclature rec- 
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ommended in 1949 by the European Customs 
Union Study Group. 

The Allied High Commission for Germany will 
give up some of its powers over German foreign 
trade when the Federal Republic becomes a con- 
tracting party to the General Agreement. On 
March i, 1951, the Council of the High Commis- 
sion promulgated certain changes in the Occupa- 
tion Statute affecting the reserved powers of the 
High Commission governing German foreign- 
trade matters. Under these changes, such powers 
are to be exercised to the extent necessary to insure, 
among other things, “the observance by the Fed- 
eral Republic of the principles of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade until the Federal 
Republic has become a party to the agreement and 
has assumed the obligations thereunder.” 

As was announced on August 1,? the President 
on that date notified the Secretary of the Treasury 
that after the close of business on August 31 trade- 
agreement concessions made by the United States 
would no longer be applied to the products of 
various areas, including the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many and the Soviet sector of Berlin. 

Many of the U.S. concessions negotiated with 
the Federal Republic of Germany at Torquay rep- 
resent the first reductions in U.S. tariffs on the 
items concerned since the 1930 rates were estab- 
lished. This is by reason of the fact that Germany 
has generally been the principal or a major sup- 
plier of such items and the United States has not 
previously negotiated with that country. 

The products to which concessions negotiated 
between the United States and the Federal Repub- 
lic at Torquay will apply are numerous, and rep- 
resent a very substantial volume of trade. 


Summary of Commodities Covered 


At Torquay the United States obtained from 
the Federal Republic concessions on products 
which, in 1949, were imported into Western Ger- 
many from the United States to the value of 
$563,907,000, or almost three-fourths of total im- 
ports from the United States in that year. The 
concessions applied to 147 items in the new German 
tariff law. The postwar import level has been 
much higher than the prewar level because of the 
still abnormal economic conditions in Western 
Germany. 

The new German tariff law provides, in gen- 
eral, for duty-free treatment or very low tariff 
rates on raw materials and partially processed 
materials for use in further manufacturing. Con- 
sequently, many of the concessions negotiated with 
the United States are bindings of the new duties 
against future increases. More than four-fifths of 
the rates in the new tariff law are below 30 percent 
ad valorem. 

The concessions apply to such important com- 
modities as staple foodstuffs, processed fruits and 


? BULLETIN of Aug. 20, 1951, p. 291. 
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vegetables, other agricultural and animal prod- 
ucts, chemicals, tires, various kinds of machinery 
and appliances, motor vehicles, and other items, 

The German duty on wheat, the largest single 
import item in 1949, was bound at 20 percent ad 
valorem. This duty is suspended at present. 
Corn, another large item, is duty-free. The draft 
tariff rates on unrendered pig fat, dried milk, and 
unrefined lard are mae nt Duties were reduced 
or bound on dried beans and peas, soya beans, and 
other miscellaneous agricultural products. 

Tariff rates were reduced or bound on carbon 
black, borate compounds, various alcohols and 
glues, and a large group of disinfecting and insec- 
ticidal la Moderate rates or duty-free 
treatment for various petroleum products, lumber 
products, and naval stores were bound. Rates on 
rubber tires and tubes were reduced. Low rates 
or duty-free treatment will apply to certain types 
of goatskin leather and of furs. 

Low rates were fixed for metalworking and 
woodworking machine tools and for various in- 
dustrial out other machinery and appliances. 
The tariff on typewriters was reduced by almost 
one-fourth a ee rates were bound for other 
types of office machines. The tariff on heavy 
automobiles and trucks was reduced. 

In negotiations with other countries, the Fed- 
eral Republic made concessions on 1350 tariff classi- 
fications of which a number are of interest to U. S. 
exporters who will benefit by the concessions. 

U.S. concessions negotiated with the Federal 
Republic apply to products imported into this 
country from Germany in 1949 to the value of 
$6,853,000 or about one-sixth of the value of all 
U.S. imports from Germany in that year. In 
addition, however, the products of the Federal 
Republic have benefited, under the most-favored- 
nation —, by U.S. concessions initially 
negotiated with other countries at the two previous 
tariff conferences—at Geneva in 1947 and at An- 
necy, France, in 1949. It is estimated that these 

revious concessions apply to 45 percent of U.S. 
imports from Germany. 

The principal dutiable imports from Germany 
into the United States on which the United States 
made concessions to the Federal Republic include 
certain wool yarns, certain types of cameras, 
decorated china and porcelain, metal drawing in- 
struments, miscellaneous machinery, coal-tar de- 
rivatives, toys, clocks and clock movements, and 
other miscellaneous items. 

On decorated china of specified types, formerly 
dutiable at 10 cents per dozen pieces plus 45 per- 
cent ad valorem, the concession rate will be 10 
cents per dozen plus 35 percent ad valorem. On 
mechanical toys the rate of 70 percent ad valorem 
was reduced to 50 percent, and on other toys the 
rate was reduced from 70 percent ad valorem to 
35 percent. 

The U.S. duty on one type of cameras was 
reduced from 20 percent ad valorem to 15 percent. 
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Wool yarn is dutiable at compound rates—various 
specific rates plus 20 percent ad valorem. The 
ad valorem portion of the rates was reduced to 
15 percent and the specific portion left unchanged. 
The rate on metal drawing instruments was re- 
duced from 45 percent ad valorem to 2214 percent. 

In addition, there were reductions in the U.S. 
rates on dental burs, clocks and clock movements, 
printing and other machinery, and harmonicas, as 
well as concessions on miscellaneous items of less 
importance in trade. 


PERU 
[Released to the press September 10] 


The Department of State has been informed that 
the Government of Peru, on September 7, 1951, 
signed the Torquay protocol to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade at the headquarters of 
the United Nations in New York. Under the pro- 
visions of the protocol, Peru will become a con- 
tracting party to the General Agreement 30 days 
after signature of the protocol, or on October 7, 
1951. Peru thus becomes the second of the coun- 
tries which negotiated at Torquay for accession 
to the agreement to become a contracting party. 
The Federal Republic of Germany signed the 
protocol on September 1. 

The concessions negotiated between the United 
States and Peru at Torquay cover a much wider 
scope than did the 1942 bilateral agreement be- 
tween the two countries, which will be superseded 
by the General Agreement upon Peru’s accession. 
Also, under the provisions of the agreement, each 
country will benefit from concessions made by the 
other country to still other countries as well as 
by the concessions initially negotiated between 
them. 

Most of the Peruvian concessions initially nego- 
tiated with the United States at Torquay consist 
of the binding of low or moderate rates of duty, 
although they include also bindings of duty-free 
treatment and some substantial reductions in tar- 
iff rates. These concessions will become effective 
on October 7 with the accession of Peru to the 
General Agreement. 

These concessions apply to a very wide range 
of products including certain fresh, canned, and 
dried fruits; walnuts in the shell ; cereals and vege- 
table preparations ; tobacco; hops; powdered milk; 
certain forest products and naval stores; various 
textile products; electrical machinery and equip- 
ment of many types; office machinery and equip- 
ment; a wide variety of automotive, agricultural, 
and other machinery and equipment; metallic and 
non-metallic materials and products; leather and 
rubber products; medicinal and toilet prepara- 
tions; paints, plastics, and chemicals; and miscel- 
laneous products. 


September 24, 1951 


At Torquay the United States initially nego- 
tiated concessions on lead and zinc in various 
forms, and on sugar, jointly with Peru and with 
other contracting parties which signed the Tor- 
quay protocol on April 21, 1951.2 These conces- 
sions were made effective by the United States on 
June 7, 1951. Other United States concessions 
were initially negotiated with Peru at Torquay 
on vanadium ores; canned bonito and yellow tail; 
raw cotton; alpaca, llama, and vicufia hair; cer- 
tain types of hand-woven blankets, carriage robes, 
and rugs; cube root; tara; and cochineal. The 
concessions on these latter products will be put into 
effect by the United States on October 7. 


Consideration of U.S.-—Japan 
Cultural Relations 


[Released to the press September 12] 


John Foster Dulles, special representative of 
the President for the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Japan, expressed his deep appreciation today 
for the service rendered by John D. Rockefeller, 
3d, who accompanied the Dulles mission to Japan 
last January and February to advise on ways to 
promote cultural cooperation between Japan and 
the United States. Mr. Rockefeller has made 
available to the Department his thoughtful anal- 
ysis of the cultural-relations problems, which 
should prove a definite contribution toward the 
building of the peace. 

The long-range objectives in cultural inter- 
change between the United States and Japan, in 
Mr. kefeller’s opinion, would appear to be 
threefold: to bring the two peoples closer to- 
gether in their appreciation and understanding 
of each other and their respective ways of life, to 
enrich their respective cultures through such 
interchange, and to assist each other in solving 
mutual problems. To this end, ways should be 
found to allow each country to benefit from the 
experiences and accomplishments of the other 
through a free and voluntary interchange of ideas 
and information. 

The ways and means to implement these objec- 
tives will be significant only if they are based upon 
and grow out of real needs and desires, actually 
felt and expressed. Only in this context, Mr. 
Rockefeller pointed out, can any cultural endeavor 
be lasting. It should never be allowed to become 
unilateral but rather should be considered as a 
“two-way street.” 

While many of Mr. Rockefeller’s observations 
concerned means and methods whereby the Jap- 
anese might draw upon the culture of the United 
States, he emphasized that at no time should we 
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forget the equal importance of enabling the people 
of our country to draw upon the culture of the Jap- 
anese. The initiative of the Japanese in the 
development of this end of the program will be 
an important factor, but there cell ke imagina- 
tive thinking and planning in the United States 
to develop ways and means to achieve this goal. 

Similarly, Mr. Rockefeller noted that we should 
make known to the Japanese the true range and 
character of our own artistic and intellectual re- 
sources, which have been derived in part from our 
great heritage of western European culture. At 
present, knowledge among the Japanese of the cul- 
ture of the United States in its nonmaterial aspects 
is limited, while materialistic aspects have exerted 
a disproportionate influence. 

Mr. Rockefeller pointed out that many Jap- 
anese are concerned about being abandoned by the 
United States should the world situation become 
more serious. Hence, he felt that tangible 
evidence of continuing United States interest in 
Japan is desirable. In this connection, he sug- 
gested that cultural and student centers might have 
special value. 

He suggested that further talks and joint 
planning with the Japanese should be initiated as 
promptly as possible, and should reflect the best 
thinking in both our countries. Success will ob- 
viously depend on the closest possible working 
relationship between Americans and Japanese. 
Original thinking and flexibility will be required, 
and in every activity of cultural interchange qual- 
ity rather than mere quantity should be regarded 
as paramount. There are a great many possibili- 
ties for such interchange, but Mr. Rockefeller 
noted that there will be definite limitations on the 
number of qualified persons and the funds avail- 
able. Such funds and personnel must be expended 
selectively and in sufficient concentration on those 
activities which are determined to be of first 
importance. 

Mr. Rockefeller stressed that cultural relations 
between Japan and the United States should be 
regarded as an aspect of the broader development 
of cultural relations among all of the countries of 
the free world. In his opinion, this will be par- 
ticularly true from the point of view of the Japa- 
nese, who are most anxious to reestablish their 
country as a member of the family of free nations. 
We should, therefore, welcome and encourage the 
fullest possible cultural interchange between 
Japan and all such nations as well as our own. 

Similarly, the cultural relations of the United 
States with countries other than Japan must also 
be borne in mind. Interchange with the Japanese 
should be considered in its relation to similar 
activities of the United States in other areas. 
Unusual opportunities exist for developing a sub- 
stantial interchange with Japan. Mr. Rockefeller 
hopes that, as this materializes, it will prove to 
have value in the planning for cultural exchanges 
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between the United States and other countries, 
especially in the Pacific area. 

Finally, he pointed out that it must be borne in 
mind that cultural interchange alone will not 
bring sound and stable relations between Japan 
and the United States or other nations. It is the 
sum total of policies and actions in the economic, 
political, and cultural fields which will determine 
the long-range relationships between our two 
countries and between Japan and the rest of the 
world. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s specific suggestions in regard 
to the development of Japan—United States cul- 
tural relations are now under study in the Depart- 
ment of State, and steps will be taken in the near 
future looking forward to the implementation of 
many of his suggestions in order to insure the 
development of mutually beneficial cultural-rela- 
tions activities, based upon maximum cooperation 
between various interested groups in both the 
United States and Japan. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Suppression of the Circulation of Obscene Publications. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2164. Pub. 
4085. 38 pp. 15¢. 


Protocol, with annex, between the United States and 
Other Governments. Amending agreement of May 4, 
1910. Opened for signature at Lake Success May 4, 
1949. Ratification advised by the Senate of the United 
States July 6, 1950. Ratified by the President of the 
United States August 7, 1950. Instrument of Ratifica- 
tion of the United States deposited with the United 
Nations August 14, 1950; entered into force with re- 
spect to the United States August 14, 1950. 


Cooperative Agricultural Program in Peru. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2161. Pub. 4084. 21 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru—Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes signed at Lima September 
15 and 21, 1950 ; entered into force September 22, 1950; 
operative retroactively from June 30, 1950. 


Economic Cooperation with Thailand. Treaties arid Other 
International Acts Series 2170. Pub. 4096. 21 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement with annex, and exchange of notes between 
the United States and Thailand—Signed at Bangkok 
September 19, 1950; entered into force September 19, 
1950. 


United States Air Force Mission to Cuba. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2166. Pub. 4092. 11 pp. 
5¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Cuba— 
Signed at Washington December 22, 1950; entered 
into force December 22, 1950. 
(Continued on p. 509) 
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U. S., Australia, New Zealand Sign Tripartite Security Pact 


The following statements were made at the sign- 
ing of the Tripartite Security Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco on September 1, 1961. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


The treaty which we are signing today’ is a 
statement of the intense effort and devotion with 
which the free peoples of Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United States maintain their constant 
guard for freedom. It affirms the well-established 

orinciple that the security of an individual nation 
is inevitably bound to the security of its partners 
in the free world; that our common desire for 
peace is coupled with a strong resolve to resist 
ae. 

. The treaty formally binds our peoples together 
in new ties of friendship and cooperation. 

I have said “new” ties. Actually, these ties 
are not new. They have been created, growing 
stronger, with each year, over a long period of 
time. Only this treaty—the Tripartite Security 
Pact—is new. And it only puts into words strong 
ties and purposes already in existence. 

This pact is in complete conformity with the 
aims and principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. Together with the United States- 
Philippines mutual-defense treaty and the post- 
treaty arrangements between the United States 
and Japan we hope to make it the basis for peace 
in the Pacific. 

Toward the day when that peace will be assured, 
all our hopes are turned. 


STATEMENT BY SIR CARL BERENDSEN 
NEW ZEALAND AMBASSADOR TO U. S. 


I sign this treaty on behalf of my country with 
a deep sense of the privilege that is mine and with 
a firm confidence of real and lasting achievement. 
We in New Zealand are not of those who ask what 
we are not prepared to give; we are not of those 


*The treaty was signed for the United States by John 
Foster Dulles, Consultant to the Secretary, and Senators 
John J. Sparkman and Alexander Wiley, as well as by 
Secretary Acheson. For text of the treaty see BULLETIN 
of July 23, 1951, page 148. 
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who demand help which we are not prepared to 
accord; we are not of those who are content to 
leave to others burdens which we should ourselves 
assume. In our short history we have always been 
ready to give what we have been ready to ask. 
Man for man we have played, and are playing, our 
full part—sometimes, in legitimate pride, we think 
more than our full part—in those great struggles 
of our time which have called for the cooperation 
of all right-thinking peoples. And the pact we 
sign today is one of cooperation, a joint offer and 
assurance of aid, ready and immediate, should aid 
be needed. In this treaty the three signatories 
accept the same, and a common, duty. It is not a 

uaranty of the security of New Zealand by the 

nited States and Australia, of Australia by the 
United States and New Zealand, of the United 
States by Australia and New Zealand. It is a 
common undertaking to regard a danger to one 
as a danger to all, a common assumption of a for- 
mal duty—the same identical duty—by each of 
the three parties. It is a reaffirmation that these 
three countries, which have fought together in 
two great wars, have established a true and last- 
ing comradeship and good will and a common 
trust and confidence. And it is more than a pious 
and friendly expression of such sentiments. 

Each of the parties has proved not only its fidel- 
ity to its pledged word by its ability and its deter- 
mination, if and when the dread need arises, to 
turn from words to acts, and to prove, by its cour- 
age and its resolution, its ability to fight, when 
fight it must, to preserve its liberty and its way of 
life. In this treaty the three parties serve notice, 
clear and unequivocal, that, in the words of the 
treaty itself, “no potential aggressor could be un- 
der the illusion that any of them stand alone in 
the Pacific area.” 

The treaty therefore rests upon the solid basis 
of common interests and ideals, upon their com- 
mon desire for peace and upon their common 
determination to resist aggression. It reflects also 
the inescapable facts of geography on the one hand 
and, on the other, the especial perils to which the 
Pacific may be exposed in the course of this world- 
wide conflict between liberty and slavery with 
which the whole of mankind is today oppressed. 
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And the reassurance which this treaty affords us 
enables us to approach, with an easier mind and 
a fuller confidence, the task that lies before us 
next week—the completion of a Treaty of Peace 
With Japan: A treaty of generosity, of forebear- 
ance, of reconciliation, and of renewed hope for 
the future. 

Nor is the treaty isolationist in its nature. We 
in New Zealand have no reason to fear any sugges- 
tion, malevolent or ignorant, of selfish or isola- 
tionist intentions. Our history—the history of 
two world wars and New Zealand’s armed and 
active participation all over the world in those 
causes which we have believed to be just, is the 
answer. We believe, and our acts and our policies 
have implemented that belief, that a true democ- 
racy must be willing to serve wherever democracy 
needs to be defended. 

And accordingly this treaty does not restrict 
itself to its parties alone; it contemplates close 
and constant consultation with others of like inter- 
ests or in like peril. By creating an area of sta- 
bility in the Pacific this treaty may be expected 
to reduce world tension and thus to prove a rein- 
forcement of, and a contribution to, the general 
system of international security which is today 
slowly—but we hope surely—being erected. By 
providing directly a strong measure of defense 
against attack in the Pacific it does at the same 
time, in so doing, make it possible for its parties to 
play their part elsewhere; because the problem 
that the free world is facing today is a global 
problem. It is merely the manifestations of that 

roblem which may, from time to time, appear to 
e local. 

And finally the treaty has no effect whatsoever 
unless and until one of its parties is attacked. It 
is purely and solely a measure of self-protection 
against the perils with which today all freedom- 
loving countries are menaced. It is defensive in 
purpose and in effect, a threat to no one and no 
country, the wide world over. 

While in its explicit terms it is primarily a re- 
assurance, an affirmation, an undertaking that in 
case of need none of its parties will stand alone, 
in its potential effects it might prove of even 
greater, perhaps of decisive, importance. The 
notice that is served today upon any evil-doer 
might, indeed, have the effect of eliminating for 
all time that very aggression which alone can 
bring this treaty into practical application. There 
lies our hope and our belief. 

From this and every other point of view the 
treaty is clearly, es and entirely in 
conformit with the aims and the principles of 
the United Nations and with the hopes and ideals 
of people of good will everywhere. 

Today we sign this treaty, which offers such 
great hope to all of us, here in the Presidio, a 
center of great historical significance, the reposi- 
tory of a wealth of memories, of something which, 
if God pleases, we will find to be good and prove 
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to be enduring. Here at the Golden Gate we 
sign today a beneficial pact which, I believe, may 
itself open a golden portal to the peace, prosperity, 
and happiness of the Pacific and of the future 
that lies before us. 


STATEMENT BY PERCY C. SPENDER 
AUSTRALIAN AMBASSADOR TO JU. S. 


Today’s ceremony is an occasion of great his- 
torical significance not only for my country and 
New Zealand, but as well to the United tates 
of America. The treaty about to be signed on 
behalf of the three countries expresses in formal 
language the close ties of fellowship, understand- 
ing, and comradeship between us. But it does 
much more than that. It marks the first step in 
the building of the ramparts of freedom in the 
vast and increasingly important area of the Pacific 
Ocean. This day we here and now declare to the 
world that our three peoples share a common des- 
tiny. We publicly proclaim our intention and 
determination that that destiny shall be that we 
endure as free peoples and that we with other free 
— shall so labour that liberty shall not perish 

rom the earth. 

Let it be said clearly and in unmistakable lan- 
guage that this treaty is directed against no na- 
tion. It is conceived not in hostility against any- 
one but in a devout dedication to the cause of 
peace. We are saddened by the great disharmony 
which more and more is dividing the world into 
two armed camps. We recognize only too well the 
dangers inherent in that division. We will con- 
stantly labour to reduce the unhappy tension which 
today plagues mankind. We will seek by what- 
ever means are open to us to bring health into in- 
ternational relationships where today there is so 
much sickness. We fervently believe that, given 
the will on the part of all nations, there is no 
barrier which prevents the peoples of the world 
living in peace together and settling their disputes 
and differences by peaceful means. But since we 
shut our eyes to the world realities, only at our 
peril, we—the nations of the United States of 
America, New Zealand, and Australia—announce 
to the world that if any nation, no matter who that 
nation may be, engages in aggression against any 
one of us, we will stand fast together and in accord- 
ance with our respective constitutional processes 
act together to repel that aggression. This treaty 
is accordingly an instrument not of offense but of 
defense. It is a pact for peace. 

Australia is a nation of peace. It has never 
sought to interfere—nor will it ever—in the affairs 
of other nations. But it is equally determined that 
other nations shall not interfere in its affairs. It 
covets not the possessions of other peoples. But 
it prizes above all other things the great freedoms 
for which over many years men and women have 
struggled to achieve and to hold—freedom to wor- 
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ship, freedom to work and live together without 
fear of aggression from without or tyranny from 
within, freedom to associate nenetilie for social 
progress, remedying of injustices, and, for im- 
proving the lot of the underprivileged, freedom 
to strive for that form of society which will best 
secure and preserve for them constitutional liber- 
ty, social justice, and equality before the law. And 
such is our dedication to these principles that there 
is no effort we will spare that they may not be 
imperiled. 

wice in our short history, twice in less than 40 
years, Australians have crossed the oceans of the 
earth to fight against despotic power seeking to 
destroy these freedoms and to impose its will upon 
the rest of the peoples of the world. ‘Twice the 
men and women of New Zealand, United States of 
America, and Australia have fought together with 
our kinsmen within the British Commonwealth 
and others against the forces of aggression. Twice 
in that short time we have witnessed the awful toll 
of human life and terrible devastation of war. 
Twice in the end we have prevailed after bitter 
bloodshed, suffering, and sacrifice, but only to find 
that tyranny like a foul and loathsome disease 
stopped in one place breaks out in another. What 
a load would be lifted from the body and spirit 
of men and women everywhere in the world if we 
knew with certainty that all nations not only could, 
but would, work for mankind in peace. But we 
have learned through bitter experience that free- 
dom and constant vigilance are inseparable com- 
panions. We labour for peace, and because we 
labour for peace we must be prepared to meet ag- 
gression no matter whence it may come or wher- 
ever it may strike. There is no other way. 

The waters of the Pacific Ocean which we may 
see from here wash the shores of many nations. 
They spill over on to the shores of the new nations 
of South and Southeast Asia, with whom it is 
Australia’s special purpose and desire, as is in 
part evidenced by the Colombo Plan for Economic 
Aid, to work in sympathy and understanding. 
Its seas thunder on the golden beaches and the 
rocky cliffs of my own beloved country. They 
stretch over a vast area of the surface of the globe. 

The history of mankind has been largely deter- 
mined by the influence of oceans. Modern civil- 
ization had its beginnings in a Mediterranean 
epoch. It developed in an Atlantic period. It is 
now entering the Pacific era. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that here in this ocean will take place 
great historical events which will determine not 
only the destinies of western civilization but of 
free men and women throughout the world. 

This treaty, directed to regional security in the 
Pacific, fashioned within the framework of the 
Charter of the United Nations, and dedicated to its 
high and noble purposes, takes the first step to- 
wards what we hope will prove to be an ever widen- 
ing system-of peaceful security in the vital area. 
In this sense particularly Australia welcomes the 
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conclusion of a similar security treaty between the 
United States of America and the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

With a proper sense of the great honor that now 
falls to my lot and in deep humility — the 
blessing of Almighty God upon this undertaking, 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in Aus- 
tralia and of my countrymen, I attach my signa- 
ture to this treaty. 


Economic Treaty With Ethiopia 
Signed 


[Released to the press September 7] 


A treaty of amity and economic relations be- 
tween the United States and Ethiopia was signed 
today at Addis Ababa. Ambassador J. Rives 
Childs signed on behalf of this Government. The 
treaty is subject to ratification by both Govern- 
ments before it can become effective. 

This is the second treaty dealing chiefly with 
general economic relations to be concluded by the 
two Governments. The first, a somewhat less 
comprehensive treaty of commerce, was signed 
in 1914. 

The new treaty establishes a set of principles 
to govern basic economic relations between the 
United States and Ethiopia and to direct the fu- 
ture development of those relations along mu- 
tually fea lines. In large measure it covers, 
in condensed form, the same wide range of sub- 
ject matter as the various other treaties of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation which the United 
States has entered into in recent years. Like 
them, it contains provisions relating to basic per- 
sonal freedom, guarantees for property rights, 
rights to engage in business, taxation, exchange 
regulations, the treatment of imports and exports, 
and other matters affecting the status and activi- 
ties of citizens and enterprises of one country with- 
in the territories of the other. However, pro- 
visions setting forth in general terms the treat- 
ment to be accorded to diplomatic and consular 
officers have been added. With the inclusion of 
these latter provisions, this treaty, while shorter 
than others recently concluded, actually is broader 
in scope than any other of this general kind con- 
cluded by the United States since the end of 
World War II. 

This treaty affirms the friendly and cooperative 
spirit that prevails in relations between the two 
countries and its broad and liberal provisions offer 
a practical example of how like-minded countries 
may act in concert for their own and for the gen- 
eral good. 

The text of the treaty will be made public as 
soon as possible. 
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Export-Import Bank Grants of Credit 


STEEL AND NITROGEN PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


[Released to the press by the Export-Import Bank 
August 10] 


A credit of up to 6 million dollars for the 
development of nitrogenous fertilizer and steel 
production in Spain has been granted on the basis 
of the authorization in chapter XI, title I, of the 
General Appropriation Act of 1951. This brings 
the total credits to Spain granted by the Export- 
Import Bank with the approval of the Economic 
Cooperation Administrator under the authoriza- 
tion to $42,049,713. 

The new credit is established in favor of Altos 
Hornos de Vizcaya, an entirely private enter- 
prise organized in 1902 and the largest producer 
of both steel and nitrogenous fertilizer in Spain. 

Previous credits have been granted with a view 
to aiding an increase of agricultural production, 
so as to render Spain independent of imported 
foodstuffs and to raise her foreign exchange earn- 
ings through additional export of agricultural 
products. Three separate credits have alread 
been authorized for this purpose: 3.5 million dol- 
lars for the importation of nitrogenous fertilizer ; 
3 million dollars for the purchase of tractors and 
tractor parts; and 700 thousand dollars for the 
completion of a nitrogenous fertilizer plant of 
Sociedad Iberica del Nitrogeno. 

A principal factor in the low productivity of 
Spanish agricultural output has been the lack of 
nitrogenous fertilizer. Spanish production of 
such fertilizers is still a fraction of its minimum 
requirements. It is expected that the credits de- 
signed to increase the production of nitrogenous 
fertilizer in Spain will augment the supply of this 
indispensable material to Spain and at the same 
time conserve foreign exchange hitherto used for 
the purpose of importing fertilizer. 

Spain has likewise experienced a shortage of 
steel and steel products which continue to remain 
under strict allocation. Spain has a well estab- 
lished though relatively small iron and steel indus- 
try. This industry’s output of steel ingots in 1950 
totaled 775,000 tons, as compared to approxi- 
mately a million tons in 1929. 

The beneficiary of the new credit, Altos Hornos 
de Vizcaya, has both steel and nitrogenous fer- 
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tilizer plants on the Atlantic Coast on the Bay of 
Biscay and on the Mediterranean Coast near Va- 
lencia. The credit of 6 million dollars is to be 
used to expand the facilities of the Mediterranean 
plant, which is Spain’s most modern steel plant. 
It was designed by an American engineer and 
started operations in 1925. The expansion in the 
facilities to be financed under the credit is ex- 
pected to lead to a net increase in the production 
of ammonium sulphate of some 60 thousand tons, 
and in steel of approximately 100 thousand tons. 

The terms of the present credit are identical 
with those of the preceding credits authorized in 
favor of Spain. Whe credit is to bear interest 
at 3 percent per annum payable semiannually, the 
principal to be repaid in 20 years following a 
period of grace of 5 years and the credit is to be 
unconditionally guaranteed by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. 


ACQUISITION AND TRANSPORTATION OF U.S. 
MACHINERY TO CHILE 


[Released to the press by the Export-Import Bank 
August 11] 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington today announced the authori- 
zation of a credit of 10 million dollars to the Cor- 

oracion de Fomento de la Produccion, Chile. 

he financing is to assist in the acquisition and 
transportation to Chile of United States ma- 
chinery, equipment, supplies, and services required 
in connection with the expansion of the steel mill 
facilities at Huachipato of the Cia. de Acero del 
Pacifico. The credit, bearing interest at 4 per- 
cent per annum, is to be repaid over a period of 
20 years and will carry the guarantee of the 
Government of Chile. 

Under agreements with the Export-Import 
Bank, a total line of credit of 48 million dollars 
has previously been extended to Fomento to assist 
the steel company in connection with purchases in 
the United States for the construction of the inte- 
grated steel mill now in operation near Concepcidén, 
Chile. The mill was completed in August 1950 
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with the assistance of the Koppers Company, 
Freyn Engineering, H. A. Brassert, and others, 
and today has a steel ingot capacity of about 
200,000 tons annually. The plant is now operating 
at capacity. 

The expansion program is designed to round out 
the operation and improve efficiency. It will in- 
crease steel ingot capacity to approximately 280,- 
000 tons by the erection of an additional open 
hearth furnace and the erection of additional roll- 
ing and handling facilities to raise the finished 
steel product potential from 185,000 tons to about 
214,000 tons. The completed project will provide 
a very ~~ proportion of domestic steel require- 
ments and, it is expected, will stimulate the growth 
of new industries and improve the dollar balance 
of payments of Chile through savings in foreign 
pe and exchange earnings from export 
markets. 

The Board of Directors also authorized a sec- 
ond credit of $1,150,000 to Fomento. This will 
be used for the expansion of the ferro-alloy facili- 
ties of Fabrica Nacional de Carburo y Metalurgia, 
S.A. This last company has been producing cal- 
cium carbide since 1936 and went into the produc- 
tion of ferro-manganese during the last war. 
Since 1946 the company has been exporting siz- 
able quantities of ferro-alloys to foreign markets. 
Due to the establishment of the steel mill at Hua- 
chipato, the domestic as well as the foreign market 
requirements have increased to such an extent as 
to justify expansion. ‘This credit will bear in- 
terest at the rate of 4 percent and will be amortized 
over a period of 5 years. 


REHABILITATION OF MEXICAN RAILWAYS 


[Released to the press by the Export-Import Bank 
August 13] 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced today the granting of two credits which 
are expected to contribute a powerful stimulus 
toward the major rehabilitation of the railways 
of Mexico. The credits are in favor of Nacional 
Financiera, S. A., and form a part of an earmark 
of 150 million dollars authorized by the Bank on 
August 31, 1950. 

The first of the two is for 51 million dollars, to 
be devoted to the improvement of the National 
Railways of Mexico, all of the amount to be for 
materials, equipment, and services which are to be 
purchased in the United States. The second credit, 
in the amount of 5 million dollars, is to be utilized 
in the rehabilitation program of the Ferrocarril 
Mexicano. 

A comprehensive program for the improvement 
of the railways of Mexico is already under way, 
having been instituted under the administration 
of President Aleman. It embraces improvement 
and broadening of roadbeds, ballasting, laying of 
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new rail on large sections of the lines, the addition 
of new machinery to shops and the improvement 
of shop practice, and the addition of much new 
motive power and rolling stock. 

While the present total of the two credits is 56 
million dollars, it is expected that it may be in- 
creased as further surveys of the needs of the 
railways’ lines are completed. 

The National Railways of Mexico, which is the 
recipient of the larger of the new credits, that of 
51 million dollars, operates trackage of more than 
8,000 miles, covering all of Mexico from the United 
States border on the north to the Guatemalan 
border on the south. While the National Railways 
of Mexico operates mainly standard gauge lines, 
there are many miles of narrow gauge track, a por- 
tion of which is to be broadened to standard gauge 
as part of the improvement program. 

he Ferrocarril Mexicano, operating between 
Mexico City and Vera Cruz, has a total mileage of 
approximately 560 miles, of which some 113 miles 
consist of narrow gauge branch lines. 

Both credits will bear interest at the rate of 
314 percent per annum payable semiannually and 
will be amortized in 20 approximately equal semi- 
annual installments, the first of which is to be 
due and payable June 22, 1954. 

The authorization of these two credits brings 
the total authorized under the 150 million dollars 
earmark to 92 million dollars. Previously the 
Bank had authorized credits designed to assist in 
financing three projects associated with Mexico’s 
irrigation program and a project for the expan- 
sion of a steel mill at Monclova, Mexico. 

The execution of the physical rehabilitation 
program of the National Railways of Mexico is 
regarded as essential if transportation is not to 
prove a bottleneck in the general economic devel- 
opment of Mexico. Over and above the Export- 
Import Bank credit, the National Railways 
estimated that it will be required to spend the 
equivalent of approximately 19 million dollars 
to carry out the rehabilitation program on which 
the equivalent of about $67,500,000 has already 
been spent. Previous Export-Import Bank cred- 
its amounting to $38,900,000 were granted for this 
purpose. The bulk of the remainder of the in- 
vestment was provided by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

Other forms of transportation—particularly 
that by highway—are assuming an increasing and 
apparently uneconomic share of the burden of 
carrying Mexican freight and passengers. Im- 
provement of the railroad system is expected to 
relieve the highways of a substantial volume of 
traffic which can be more economically moved by 
rail and to provide additional traffic capacity to 
meet an anticipated increase of 25 percent in 
freight and passenger traffic. 

More than half of the new credit is to be de- 
voted to the purchase of rail accessories and track 
machinery. The remainder will be used for the 
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purchase in the United States of additional loco- 
motives, passenger coaches, shop and signaling 
equipment. 

The credit to the Ferrocarril Mexicano will be 
used principally for track materials for the re- 
building of the line between Vera Cruz and Mexico 
City in anticipation by the railway of a substan- 
tial traffic increase due to the rapid development 
now taking place in southeastern Mexico. In 
addition to the track materials, a small portion 
of the credit will be used for shop equipment and 
supplementary motive power to relieve the bottle- 
neck on the mountainous portion of the railroad 
near Orizaba. 

The finalization of the two credits is the result 
of the joint study carried on by the Mexican Rail- 
way Administration and the Export-Import Bank. 
Those participating in the study on behalf of the 
Bank included Edward S. Lynch, economist spe- 
cializing in transportation problems; Robert L. 
Moorman, engineer, and two men employed by the 
Bank from the railway industry of the United 
States. These were Herman D. Knecht, district 
engineer, Southeastern Division of the Missouri- 
Pacific Railroad, and E. Ross Hanna, master 
mechanic, associated with Mr. Knecht on the 
M. P., the services of both of whom were made 
available to the Bank through the cooperation of 
H. M. Johnson, executive assistant, Missouri- 
Pacific Railroad. 

A part of the plan of the administrators of the 
Mexican Railways, under President Aleman, is 
to enlist the cooperation of the railway employees 
in improving the service on the railroads as better 
track and equipment make this possible. 


United Nations Day, 1951 


A PROCLAMATION 


Wuenreas the Charter of the United Nations, which came 
into operation on October 24, 1945, was designed as a firm 
foundation on which men of good will might build a world 
of peace and security; and 

WHEREAS most of the members of the United Nations 
have cooperated faithfully in the effort to build such a 
world on the basis of the Charter ; and 

WHEREAS the United Nations has been engaged in the 
greatest effort ever made by an international organization 
to restore peace and security in an area of conflict ; and 

WHEREAS the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
by its resolution of October 31, 1947, declared that October 
24 of each year, the anniversary of the coming into force 
of the Charter, should be dedicated to the dissemination of 
information concerning the aims and accomplishments 
of the United Nations, with a view to enlisting the interest 
and cooperation of all humanity: 

Now, THEREFORE,’ I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby urge the citizens 
of this Nation to observe Wednesday, October 24, 1951, as 
United Nations Day, remembering that the anniversary 
commemorates a landmark in the history of the human 
race, and that its significance should be cherished in our 
hearts. 


* Proc. 2944, 16 Fed. Reg. 9295. 
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I also call upon the officials of the Federal, State, and 
local Governments, representatives of civic, educational, 
and religious organizations, and agencies of the press, 
radio, television, motion pictures, and other media of 
public information, to cooperate in arranging for cere- 
monies and programs on United Nations Day, designed to 
acquaint our citizens with the activities of the United 
Nations, to the end that we may forward the work of this 
great international partnership. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set by hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twelfth day of 

September in the year of our Lord nineteen 
[sEAL] hundred and fifty-one, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hun- 

dred and seventy-sixth. 


By the President: 
DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Financial Institutions Geared for Peace 


Address by the President? 


I am very happy to welcome you to Washington 
again. A great deal has happened since your last 
meeting here in 1949. The free nations of the 
world have joined together in a great cooperative 
effort to protect themselves against aggression. I 
am sorry to say much of our energy must now be 
given to the task of building up military defenses 
for the free world. 

Nevertheless, the tasks of the International 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund are 
as important as they ever were. 

World peace and security are not merely matters 
of military defense. It is just as necessary and 
just as important to have a firm economic founda- 
tion on which the structure of peace can rest. 

The two institutions that are meeting here today 
were created in recognition of that fact. They 
were started even before the end of World War II, 
and in fact, before the United Nations was organ- 
ized in San Francisco. 

But these financial institutions are part and par- 
cel of the same great effort as the United Nations— 
the effort to attain peace in the world. They are 
responsible for an essential part of the work that 
many countries must do to secure the peace and to 
make the world a better place in which to live. 

The major purpose of the International Mone- 
tary Fund is to help the growth of a vigorous 
system of world trade. In carrying out this pur- 
pose, the Fund tries to reduce restrictions on for- 
eign exchange that stifle world trade. 

This job obviously will be more difficult because 


Made before a joint meeting of the Boards of Governors 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and International Monetary Fund at Washington on 
September 10 and released to the press by the White House 
on the same date. 
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of the special economic problems created by the 
defense programs of the free nations. But all of 
us now recognize the principle that each member 
country has a legitimate and vital interest in the 
exchange rates and policies of every other member 
country. 

I am sure, therefore, that none of the countries 
which are members of the Fund will use the present 
difficulties to justify restrictions on trade and ex- 
change which are not actually needed to further 
the program of mutual defense. 

The International Bank has now been in ex- 
istence for more than 5 years. Last year, in spite 
of international tension and uncertainty, it loaned 
almost twice as much money as it had the year 
before. Virtually all these loans were made to 
economically underdeveloped countries. They 
are loans which will help to make these countries 
stronger and more prosperous. 

I am glad to see that nearly half the money 
loaned by the Bank for developmental purposes 
has been loaned for the expansion of electric- 
power production. Cheap electric power is one 
of the greatest needs of many of the under- 
developed countries. It will do wonders in open- 
ing up new opportunities for their people. 

The Bank has also made major loans for such 
basic improvements as new roads, railroads, the 
construction of port facilities, increasing agricul- 
tural production, and the expansion of telephone 
and telegraph lines. Such projects as these are 
the foundation stones of a long-range program of 
economic development. I hope that the Bank will 
continue to go ahead with projects of this kind. 

The defense program of the free nations will 
create some difficulties. There will be shortages 
of certain capital goods. But we must not 
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slacken our efforts to create new sources of wealth 
and thereby to bring about higher standards of 
living in the economically underdeveloped areas. 
The cause of freedom to which we are dedicated 
will not permit us to fall behind in this effort. 

The economic resources of the free nations, 
taken together, are sufficient to provide both mili- 
aay | security and economic progress. 

As we move forward with our defense effort, we 
should also do everything possible to increase the 
prosperity and raise the living standards of the 
free nations. We should remember that this is 


one of the greatest positive goals of the United 
Nations. 

We have not joined together for purely defense 
purposes. We are not an association for pre- 
serving things as they are. Our great objectives 
are to secure peace and to create hotter lives for 
all of the peoples of the world. Our faith is that 
free men, working together, can attain these 
objectives. 

sincerely hope that you will have a successful 
meeting and make great advances in the year 
ahead. 


U.N. Action on Status of Refugees and Stateless Persons 


by George L. Warren 


In accordance with the General Assembly’s reso- 
lution 429 (V) of December 14, 1950, a conference 
of plenipotentiaries convened at Geneva on July 2, 
1951. The main item of business was to complete 
the drafting of and to sign both the convention 
relating to the status of refugees and the protocol 
relating to the status of stateless persons. The 
General Assembly instructed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to invite the governments of all states, both 
members and nonmembers of the United Nations, 
to attend the conference. 

The Ad Hoc Committee on Statelessness and 
Related Problems, established by the Economic 
and Social Council (Ecosoc) under resolution 
248 (B) (IX) of August 8, 1949, had prepared 
drafts of the convention and the protocol which 
Ecosoc submitted to the General Assembly. In 
resolution 429 (V), the General Assembly recom- 
mended that the governments participating in the 
conference take into consideration the Ecosoc 
drafts and the text of the definition of the term 
“refugee” as set forth in the annex to the Ecosoo 
resolution. 

Of the approximately 80 governments that were 
invited to participate in the conference, the fol- 
lowing 26 governments were represented: Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Colom- 
bia, Denmark, Egypt France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Holy See, Iraq, Israel, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Monaco, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
United States, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

It is to be noted that the conference member- 
ship included governments of countries of initial 


* On learning from the representative of the U.N. Secre- 
tariat that the Holy See had not previously been invited 
to participate, the conference unanimously asked the 
Holy See to send a representative. Cuba and Iran were 
represented by observers. 
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and secondary asylum for refugees in Europe and 
governments of countries of final destination 
overseas. 

The United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, par- 
ticipated in the conference without the right to 
vote. The Council of Europe, the International 
Labor Organization (ILo), and the International 
Refugee Tesuainetion (Ino) were represented, as 
were also the International Federation of Free 
Trade Unions and a number of nongovernmental 
organizations. 

nud Larsen, representative of Denmark, who 
had previously served as chairman at the second 
session of the Ad Hoc Committee on Stateless- 
ness and Related Problems, was elected President 
of the conference. A. Herment of Belgium and 
Tilas Miras of Turkey were elected Vice Presi- 
dents. The United States representative served 
as chairman of the Style Committee, which edited 
and prepared the final text of the convention. 
ne of the conference were held in 
public. 

The conference, after dealing with over 100 
tabled amendments to the draft convention relat- 
ing to the status of refugees and many others ad- 
vanced verbally on the floor, adopted a final text 
on July 25, 1951, which was opened for signature 
by governments at the Palais des Nations on July 
28,1951. The document remained open for signa- 
ture at Geneva until August 31, 1951, and will 
remain open for signature at the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations at New York from 
September 17, 1951, to December 31, 1952. The 
following 13 governments had signed the conven- 
tion ad referendum by August 7, 1951: Austria, 
Belgium, Colombia, Israel, Denmark, Liechten- 
stein, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
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Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and 
Yugoslavia. 

aving considered the draft protocol relating 
to the status of stateless persons, the conference 
decided that the question of stateless persons re- 
quired further study and referred the draft pro- 
tocol to the appropriate organs of the United 
Nations for later consideration. The final act of 
the conference included certain recommendations 
concerning the protection of the unity of the 
family of refugees and the issue of travel docu- 
ments, not considered suitable for inclusion in the 
convention. 

The most serious difference of views that devel- 
oped in the conference arose in connection with the 
adoption of article 1 of the convention on the defi- 
nition of refugees. Some governments desired a 
broad definition without restriction as to places of 
origin of the refugees or as to the time when per- 
sons entered the refugee state. Other govern- 
ments favored a definition of refugees restricted 
to those whose status arose out of events in Europe 
occurring prior to January 1, 1951. The United 
Kingdom representative took leadership in sup- 
porting the broader, so-called universal definition, 
and he had the support of the Benelux and Scandi- 
navian countries. France gave leadership to those 
countries which preferred to restrict the obliga- 
tions to be undertaken under the convention to 
refugees whose status arose out of political events 
in Europe prior to January 1, 1951. The United 
States representative supported the French posi- 
tion on the grounds that governments would need 
to know precisely for what refugees they were to 
undertake commitments and that a very general 
definition would prove confusing and operate 
eventually to reduce the number of governments 
which might adhere to the convention. 

Both positions were vigorously defended, and 
the conference, after finding itself equally divided 
on the issue, was able to resolve the difficulty only 
by offering the governments considering adher- 
ence to the convention a choice at the time of adher- 
ence of one or the other definition. 

Those governments which supported the adop- 
tion of the broader definition expressed the view 
that the convention should establish standards of 
treatment for refugees of all categories of what- 
ever origin in time or place to be applied by all 
governments universally. The opposing view was 
that governments in undertaking the commitments 
set down in the convention would need to know 
precisely for what refugees and in what numbers 
obligations were to be assumed. It was argued 
further that the convention in fact was drafted 
precisely to fit European requirements as distin- 
guished from those of countries of immigration 
in the Western Hemisphere and countries in Asia 
and the Far East. ‘To those representatives who 
supported the limited definition of refugees, it 
appeared inconsistent to attempt to secure uni- 
versal coverage in article 1 of the convention while 
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providing at the same time in later articles for 
se, of treatment applicable in substance 
only in European countries where rights and privi- 
leges of resident aliens depend upon a system of 
ne Representatives of overseas countries 
made particular efforts to amend different articles 
of the convention to adapt them more suitably to 
the laws and practices of those countries. Repre- 
sentatives of European governments who found it 
necesssary to secure in the convention precise texts 
suited especially to conditions in European coun- 
tries vigorously opposed such efforts. 

The United States representative advised the 
conference early in its proceedings that the United 
States would possibly not sign the convention 
because it was drafted primarily to establish the 
status of refugees in European countries where 
rights and privileges accorded to aliens are based 
on the system of reciprocity. He pointed out that 
in consequence the convention was not well adapted 
to United States laws and practices, under which 
refugees already receive rights shared by all other 
legally admitted aliens and, except in special in- 
stances, are in effect assimilated in status to that 
of citizens. Little, therefore, would be gained for 
refugees by United States adherence to the con- 
vention. He pointed out, however, that the 
United States Government had an interest in 
assisting in every way possible to secure broad 
adherence to the convention, particularly on the 
part of European states, because the legal estab- 
lishment of rights and privileges for refugees un- 
der the convention would regularize the position of 
refugees and thus contribute to peace and order 
in areas in which large numbers of refugees reside. 
The convention would provide those minimum 
— and privileges for refugees which will en- 
able them to achieve self-maintenance and to lead 
satisfying lives in countries in which they pres- 
ently lack a legal status. 

Frequently, representatives of European gov- 
ernments expressed the view that overseas coun- 
tries of immigration are in a favored position with 
respect to the burdens assumed in the resolution 
of the refugee problem. Removed by distance 
from areas where refugees originate, they are in 
a better position to pursue selective policies in 
receiving refugees than those countries of initial 
and secondary asylum which must often receive 
refugees, because of their geographical position, 
on humanitarian grounds without regard to com- 
mg with immigration laws and regulations. 

he refusal by the representatives of overseas 
countries to accept contractual obligations under 
the convention to relieve countries of first and 
secondary asylum of refugees accepted in large 
numbers under these conditions intensified the 
sense of unbalance which the European countries 
were anxious to redress. They were unable, how- 
ever, to find an acceptable formula for such provi- 
sions in the convention. 

This sense of uneven distribution of burdens 
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between European countries and countries of final 
destination overseas also found expression in the 
discussions on the adoption of the federal-state 
clause in the convention. To the European states, 
the federal-state clause appeared to give federal 
states, mostly overseas countries, rights of reser- 
vation with respect to many articles of the con- 
vention not available to European states. This 
difficulty arose from the fact that obligations 
under certain articles of the convention fall within 
the competence of the local states of federal states 
which may or may not take action in consonance 
with the provisions of the convention. Conse- 
quently the adherence of federal states to the con- 
vention was considered to involve lesser obliga- 
tions than those accepted by adhering unitary 
states. A lively discussion preceded the adoption 
of the federal-state clause, in view of the fact that 
the convention relating to the status of refugees is 
the first convention opened for signature under 
the auspices of the United Nations to contain such 
a clause. 

In the main, changes in the original draft of 
the convention adopted by the conference pro- 
vided wider latitude and discretion to contracting 
states in withholding the benefits of the conven- 
tion from particular refugees whose presence and 
conduct on their territories raised serious ques- 
tions of national security and public order. Rep- 
resentatives of the nongovernmental organizations 
present at the conference opposed these changes 
vigorously and expressed the view that the final 
draft of the convention was, in consequence, less 
liberal than the one that Ecosoc originally recom- 
mended. The representatives of governments, 


however, were unanimous in their conviction that 
the contracting states should reserve freedom of 
action and discretion in withholding benefits of 
the convention from certain refugees presenting 
problems involving national security. 

On balance, the final text of the convention 
adopted by the conference is a more finished docu- 
ment than the Ecosoc draft. Many of the articles 
were redrafted to achieve greater clarity, and in 
general the text appeared to meet the requirements 
of the European governments with the exception 
of France and Italy, whose representatives indi- 
cated that their Governments would not be in a 
position to adhere to the convention. These two 
Governments have comparatively large numbers 
of refugees in their territory and, for different 
reasons, are reluctant to accept the obligations set 
down in the convention. Nonetheless, the hos- 
pitality which France and Italy have accorded to 
refugees in the past suggests the possibility that 
the treatment which these Governments will accord 
unilaterally in the future will approximate the 
standards set down in the convention. The Gov- 
ernments of Austria and the Federal Republic of 
Germany indicated that eventually they would 
adhere to the convention. The fact that the Bene- 
lux and Scandinavian countries have signed the 
convention justifies the hope that most European 
states will eventually adhere. 


@ Mr. Warren, author of the above article, is 
adviser on Refugees and Displaced Persons, De- 
partment of State. Mr. Warren was United States 
representative to the conference of plenipoten- 
tiaries. 


U.S. Proposes New Convention for Freedom of Information 


by Walter M. Kotschnig 
US. Deputy Representative in ECOSOC 


Freedom of information is the cornerstone of all 
freedoms. Without it no enlightened citizenry is 
possible. Without it, sooner or later, tyranny of 
the few takes the place of constitutional rule, of 
the rule of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. In 1765, William Blackstone in his com- 
mentaries on the laws of England wrote “the lib- 
erty ot the press is essential to the nature of a free 
state.” Some 20 years later, Thomas Jefferson in 
a letter to James Currie wrote “our liberty depends 
on the freedom of the press, and that cannot be 


*Made before the Economic and Social Council at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on Aug. 14 and released to the press 
by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
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limited without being lost.” In 1940 Wendell L. 
Wilkie, in a letter to W. N. Hardy, stated that 
“freedom of the press is the staff of life for any 
vital democracy.” 

Lest the Communist ee in this Council 
accuse me again of simply being a mouthpiece of 
“capitalist monopolists,” of “war mongers,” and 
“imperialists,” I should like to add one further 

uotation from an unexpected source. In the 
orties of the last century, Karl Marx published a 
paper on the freedom of the press, a paper which 
has retained its validity to this very day. “The 
free press,” and I am now quoting from the ‘Holy 
Script’ of our Communist colleagues, “the free 
press is the embodied confidence of a nation in 
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itself, the talking tape that ties the individual to 
the state and the we It is the unrestrained con- 
fession of a people, and confession, as is well 
known, has power of redemption.” Marx ad- 
mitted that the free press has its shortcomings. 
Why, he asks, should the free press be perfect in 
an imperfect world? But he adds the free press 
corrects itself through mutual criticism. “The 
free press,” always, according to Marx, “remains 
good though it may bring forth some bad prod- 
ucts,” while the state-controlled press remains bad 
even though it may bring forth some good prod- 
ucts. This last quotation proves that the principle 
of freedom of information is so deeply engrained 
in Western thought that even the apostle of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat felt compelled to 
recognize it. 


Free Speech Exemplifies American Tradition 


It is not my intention to bore this committee 
with a learned dissertation. I am offering my 
quotations only in order to show that freedom of 
information is not something incidental, some- 
thing ephemeral, omens to make speeches 
about and then to forget. Freedom of informa- 
tion is basic to our entire way of life, it is at the 
core of our political thought, it is at the very 
foundations of our constitutional system. 

Yesterday, the distinguished representative of 
France, M. Kayser, anticipated that in the course 
of the discussion he would hear the “traditional 
arguments” of those who were not satisfied with 
the draft convention on freedom of information, 
as it has been submitted to us. I would like to 
say to my distinguished colleague that my argu- 
ments against that convention are indeed “tra- 
ditional.” They represent what is best in the 
American tradition, a tradition of which we are 
proud, a tradition in which we find ever new 
strength in the defense of freedom. 

Mr. President, on behalf of my Government I 
must state clearly and unequivocally that we can- 
not accept the kind of draft convention on free- 
dom of information which we are expected to 
submit to a conference of plenipotentiaries for 
final action. We cannot accept this convention 
in its present form for the reasons set forth in 
the observations my Government submitted in 
document E/2031/Add.1. We take special ex- 
ception to article 2 which would permit objection- 
able and unnecessary limitations on freedom of 
expression together with other restrictions which, 
while perhaps not objectionable in principle, are 
so formulated as to make it almost certain that 
they will be abused by governments so inclined. 
The method of so-called “specific enumeration” of 
restrictions on freedom of information employed 
in this article is considered by my government to 
be completely impractical and an open invitation 
to the addition of still more objectionable limita- 
tions. As stated in the communication of my 
Government to the Secretary-General, the fact 
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that this is not merely a theoretical possibility is 
demonstrated by Resolution A of the committee. 
This resolution, calling for a study of the feasi- 
bility of adding to the present set of limitations 
certain still more objectionable restrictions, indi- 
cates the patent nature of the formulation 
adopted by the committee and the dangers implicit 
1n It. 

We are unalterably opposed to any attempt to 
legitimize these proposals for fettering the free- 
dom of the press however they may be worded. 
For this reason, we cannot accept the suggestions. 
contained in the document entitled “Legal Prob- 
lems Raised by Certain Amendments to the Draft 
Convention” (E/2046) prepared by the secre- 
tariat, at the request of the committee, although 
I feel we must commend the secretariat for making 
the best of an impossible assignment. Unfortu- 
nately, the “silk purse” they have presented us 
still looks very much like the sow’s ear they 
commenced with. 


Proposed Restrictions Unconstitutional 


No matter how these obnoxious restrictions may 
be worded, there is no escape from the fact that 
they will lead straight to censorship or to penal- 
ties on purely political grounds. Who is to decide 
if a printed report would impair the relations of 
one government with another? Not any self- 
respecting court, certainly, for there is no prob- 
lem of law here. Who is to decide if the feelings 
of the nationals of a state have been injured? 
Only the administration in power can rule on 
such matters, and its judgment will be based on 
agg political considerations. Thus, we should 

led to the fantastic state of affairs where it 
would no longer be permissible to report about 
a build-up of military forces in a future North 
Korea; where it would not be permissible to tell 
the facts about the brutal deportations of law- 
abiding citizens in Hungary or the slave camps of 
the U.S.S.R.!_ We know too well how censor- 
ship was forced upon neighboring states by the 
Hitler regime to stifle criticism emanating from 
their territories. But we need not go back even 
to recent history. The same measures have now 
been enacted by the U.S.S.R. and its followers 
in Eastern Europe; only now they go by the 
beguiling name of Laws To Defend the Peace! 

In talking about these proposed restrictions, 
there is one aspect of the position of my Govern- 
ment which I wish to state as clearly and as 
strongly as I can. When the press and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States speak out against 
these restrictions, it is of course with the intent 
of protecting and safeguarding our own free- 
dom, which we regard as priceless and indispen- 
sable. But, in a sense, we are speaking even more 
in behalf of the freedom of other peoples. As a 
matter of fact, under our Constitution the Govern- 
ment of the United States could not impose the 
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kind of restrictions we are now discussing, even 
if it were to become a party to a convention which 
sets them forth as permissible. The prohibition 
against any law abridging the freedom of the 
press contained in the Bill of Rights, which is 
part of the Constitution of the United States, 
cannot be superseded by a treaty. 


U.S. Striving for Free World Press 


But my Government would not become a party 
to any such convention because we do not want 
to see any peoples subjected to such limitations. 
We have long since learned that our freedom is 
strengthened to the extent that the freedom of 
others is protected. The press and the people of 
the United States are convinced on this point. 

Can it be that the free press in any free country 
feels differently from ours? We do not think so. 
On the contrary, we believe that the profession of 
journalism shares certain basic principles and 
ideals in common, irrespective of nationality. We 
believe that the great majority of editors and 
journalists, whether in France or the United 
States, in India or Egypt, would not approve of 
such restrictions. In fact, we know that this is 
so because they have had occasion to voice their 
objections to similar proposals which have been 
incorporated, or considered for inclusion, in the 
press laws of certain countries. In short, we are 
not convinced that these proposals can be said to 
have the backing of the free press in any free 
country. 

There are numerous other objectionable features 
in the proposed draft convention which from our 
point of view make it useless as a basis for further 
discussions. Since we have already stated our 
objections to some of these features in our written 
comments on the draft, I shall not repeat them 
here. I would, however, draw the attention of 
the committee to article 10 of the committee text, 
which provides that “in the case of incompati- 
bility” between the provisions of “the general 
agreement,” i.e., the Covenant on Human Rights 
and this convention “the general agreement shall 
prevail.” It seems to my Government that to 
undertake obligations in a detailed agreement 
which, by their expressed terms, may be nullified 
or altered by a second, more general agreement, 
whose provisions are not yet fixed, is sheer waste 
of energy and will almost certainly lead to con- 
flicts of interpretation. 

Mr. President, in his intervention yesterday, M. 
Kayser characterized this draft convention as a 
great step forward on the road to freedom of infor- 
mation. I am profoundly sorry not to be able to 
agree with him. He suggested that “we have 
never been so near to success” in formulating an 
effective and satisfactory convention on freedom 
of information. The implication was that with 
some good will on the part of those who did not 
like all the aspects of the present text, a satisfac- 
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tory compromise could be reached. Again I must 
disagree on both counts. While the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee has succeeded in improving a few articles, 
the fact remains that no real progress has been 
made on reaching an understanding on the essen- 
tials of freedom of information. The very fact 
has not been recognized that for us there are cer- 
tain points on which no compromise is possible. 
We cannot be asked to add just a few small drops 
of poison to the cup of wine. This would not be 
compromise, this would be suicide. To repeat 
Jefferson again “our liberty depends on the free- 
dom of the press, and that cannot be limited with- 
out being lost.” 


Unsettled Times Reflected in Confused Ideas 


Under these circumstances we have to reject 
the present draft of the convention and what is 
more, we cannot support the holding of a confer- 
ence to complete that draft. We have reached 
the conclusion that the present unsettled times 
which reflect a deep seated confusion of ideas and 
principles is not propitious for attempting such 
work. Gentlemen: I say this with great reluc- 
tance and in real sorrow for I deeply appreciate 
the great efforts made by such men as my friend 
and colleague from France, M. Kayser, or by my 
friend and colleague, Mr. Noriega of Mexico, who 
have given so much devoted effort to the draft- 
ing of the convention. We are at one in our pur- 
poses even though we cannot agree on methods. 

The distinguished delegate of France, M. 
Kayser, himself suggested that the conference 
should not be held unless there were real chances 
of agreement, and he indicated in the light of 
votes taken at the Ad Hoc Committee that such 
agreement could be reached. Admittedly, it 
might be possible to obtain a numerical majority 
for such a convention, but I would like to draw the 
attention of the committee to the fact that the 
countries which are already on record as being 
against the draft convention and the holding of a 
conference are such countries as Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden, Belgium and the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, Australia and Canada, as 
well as the United States. In other words, al- 
most the entire Anglo-Saxon world and the coun- 
tries of Northern Europe with their centuries-old 
record in safeguarding the freedom of their peo- 
ple do not believe that we have an adequate basis 
for sound discussion in what the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee has proposed to us. ‘Thus, while a numer- 
ical majority might be attained in a conference, 
it certainly would not be a_ representative 
majority. 

This should give pause to all those who urge 
us to go ahead with the conference. Again, I do 
not have a vestige of doubt that these proponents 
of a conference are acting in good faith and are 
inspired by the desire to safeguard the cause of 
freedom of information. We consider it a real 
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tragedy that in the fact of the Communist totali- 
tarian onslaught on our freedoms, it was not pos- 
sible, and evidently is not possible at this stage, 
to reach agreement with them. All we can hope 
is that on further thought the proponents of the 
draft convention and of a conference will agree 
not to pursue, at this stage, an attempt which is 
evidently doomed to failure; which contrary to 
their own desires would, we are convinced, result 
in ever new restrictions on freedom of informa- 
tion rather than in greater freedom. 


U.N. Efforts Result in Impasse 


I should like to add at this point that some of 
the suggestions of the distinguished representative 
of France regarding the nature of the proposed 
conference only strengthen our conviction that it 
would be a mistake to call such a conference. He 
suggested that the conference should be a small 
conference composed of government plenipoten- 
tiaries which could be held at low cost, possibly at 
the time when some other United Nations’ body, 
such as the General Assembly, was in session. 
This proposal again indicates that the representa- 
tive of France greatly underestimates the difficul- 
ties involved. Such a conference, as proposed by 
him, would exclude representatives of the press 
whose very liberties are at stake. Held under the 
conditions proposed by M. Kayser it would hardly 
be composed of individuals of sufficient stature 
and vision as to offer it any chance of success. 
Among them would undoubtedly be many who 
quite naturally would be more interested in safe- 
guarding the positions of their governments than 
in freedom of expression that would permit of 
criticisms of their governments. 

Thus, however we look at it, and in spite of the 
best will on earth, we cannot lend our support to 
the convocation of such a conference. 

Mr. President, it is a sad commentary on our 
work to note that 4 years of effort on behalf of 
freedom of information in the United Nations 
have led us to this impasse. In fact, this debate, 
stormy at times, has stirred up so much dust that 
we have even lost sight of our objective. What 
was it that the United Nations started out to do, 
when in 1947, it decided to call a special conference 
on freedom of information? Was it to devise 
ways and means of curbing alleged abuses in the 
free reporting of news; or was it, rather, to ad- 
vance and safeguard freedom of speech and of the 
press throughout the world in the conviction that 
the free exercise of this basic human right is in- 
dispensable to the attainment and defense of all 
other freedoms and to the maintenance of peace? 
Surely there can be no question that the latter was 
the task we assigned ourselves. 

What have we accomplished after 4 years, after 
scores of meetings and hundreds of speeches de- 
voted to this purpose? Opinions may differ on 
points of detail, but who on this Council can take 
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any satisfaction from the results to date? I can 
think of only three delegations which have any 
right to be satisfied, not because we have endorsed 
their totalitarian proposals, but because we have 
done so little to strengthen the freedom which is 
the mortal enemy of their oppressive doctrines. 

The rest of us must, I believe, agree that the 
time has come to check our bearings and get back 
on the course we originally charted for ourselves. 
We cannot simply go on drifting with the tide, 
because it is evident that it is pulling us away 
from freedom. 

What are we going to do about it? Are we 
simply going to sit by and watch the lights of 
freedom burn lower and lower? 


U.S. Suggestions for a New Draft 


It is at this stage that I should like to make 
in broad terms a few positive suggestions which 
will demonstrate that we do not need to remain 
bogged down in an inconclusive debate over a 
convention which is not practical at this time. 

1. I would suggest, in the first place, that we 
attend to some unfinished business. I should 
like to propose that we recommend to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that it open for signature without 
further delay the completed convention on the 
international transmission of news and the right 
of correction, and that we do this irrespective of 
any decision we may take with regard to the second 
convention now before the Council. This con- 
vention was never intended to be coupled with 
any other; it is a self-contained instrument evolved 
after a determined effort to take into account 
every constructive point of view. It is a build- 
ing which can stand by itself. Yesterday, the 
distinguished delegate of France invited us first 
of all to build another wing to our edifice. We 
would be delighted if this could be undertaken, 
but since the architects evidently cannot agree on 
a plan for that new wing, why should we not 
seek shelter in that we already have, against the 
elements of intolerance and persecution and cen- 
sorship which are sweeping the world. 

This world of ours, at this time and period, 
stands in great need of internationally agreed 
standards to govern the treatment of foreign cor- 
respondents and their copy. We never dreamed 
when we drafted the convention on the interna- 
tional transmission of news and right of correc- 
tion that international standards could sink as 
low as they have sunk in some countries. We never 
thought that any state, let alone a member of the 
United Nations, would act as ruthlessly and in 
such disregard of every accepted standard of 
decency as did the Czechoslovak authorities when 
they sent a devoted young journalist trying to do 
his job honestly and conscientiously to prison 
after a fake trial. We are still in the stage of 
general debate and I therefore refrain from going 
into greater detail of a case which has shaken the 
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world and which is symptomatic of what is going 
on everyday in large parts of the world. I re- 
serve for myself, however, the right to come back 
to this case and to make certain specific proposals. 

The Newsgathering Convention would also 
provide a feasible and constructive “right of re- 
ply” on an international plane which is regarded 
as necessary by many governments. If we are 
serious about finding a way to counteract false 
or distorted reports, why do we hesitate to utilize 
the only feasible proposal which has yet been de- 
vised for this purpose? 

2. While we are thinking of completed conven- 
tions, I would remind you of the two conventions 
adopted by Unesoo to facilitate the importation of 
books, periodicals, and other audio-visual ma- 
terials. Neither has yet come into force; both 
are deserving of the most serious consideration. 

3. Most important there is, of course, the other 
item of unfinished business of this nature, the 
draft covenant on human rights, which might be 
further developed as an instrument for the safe- 
guarding of freedom of information, an instru- 
ment more effective than the abortive draft con- 
vention on freedom of information. 

4. We must also find concrete ways to increase 
the two-way flow of news. I fully realize that 
some of our friends, members of the free world, 
who disagree with us on the freedom of informa- 
tion convention are deeply concerned with this 
matter, and we appreciate their anxieties. The 
position of my Government has never been based 
on the desire to preserve the status quo in the 
means for reporting or disseminating news inter- 
nationally. ther, we are committed to the pro- 
motion of a greater flow of news, and by this we 
mean a greater two-way flow. We are interested 
in the development of strong, free, and independ- 
ent press organs and services in other countries. 
I must add, however, that we are strongly opposed 
to attempts of utilizing the services of the United 
Nations to promote increased governmental con- 
trol over these organs under the guise of promot- 
ing their development. 

5. One of the urgent problems in this connec- 
tion is the worldwide shortage of newsprint. This 
item appears elsewhere on the agenda but I may 
say here and now that my Government supports 
international measures to overcome that shortage 
with the help of the International Materials Con- 
ference and through technical research in the use 
of substitute materials of increased production. 
Technical assistance funds might be used to pro- 
mote expanded forestry and newsprint producing 
operations. 

6. Another development which might be en- 
couraged is the sending of expert missions under 
Unesco auspices to assist countries to establish or 
improve radio broadcasting facilities. The 1952 
program of Unesco includes minimum provision 
for such missions, although it was somewhat dis- 
couraging to the United States delegation to the 
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recent General Conference of Unesco to find that 
it had few supporters when it proposed that the 
amount of money set aside for this activity be in- 
creased by a transfer of funds assigned to less 
significant activities. 

7. Ways must also be found to facilitate closer 
contacts between editors and journalists through- 
outthe world. The fullest possible support should 
be given to the recently created International Press 
Institute. That Institute was founded on the 

remise that personal meetings and associations 

etween editors and other news personnel from all 
parts of the world would create a broader under- 
standing of their mutual problems and would give 
a new impetus to the battle for freedom of infor- 
mation. Its basic aim is to promote a fuller flow 
of information in the interest of better under- 
standing among peoples. 

8. Another problem worthy of serious study is 
that of newspapers which cannot afford to main- 
tain correspondents abroad. Aside from the pos- 
sibility of help from the International Press Insti- 
tute in this regard, it would be useful to explore 
the possibility of securing grants, preferably from 
private sources, to help defray the expenses of 
selected reporters for short periods of residence 
and work abroad. The United States is engaged 
in large-scale exchange programs of this nature, 
and similar programs are conducted by our press 
organizations. But a greater, more permanent, 
and internationally more comprehensive program 
is required. 

9. Another means of increasing the flow of infor- 
mation and of counteracting distorted and mis- 
leading reporting is to promote the greater dis- 
semination of information about the purposes and 
the work of the United Nations system as a whole. 
You will recall that the resolution adopted at the 
last session of the General Assem ly condemning 
the Soviet jamming of foreign broadcasts (so far 
completely disregarded by the U.S.S.R.) contains 
a recommendation to the effect that member states 
facilitate the dissemination of news and informa- 
tion prepared and circulated by the United 
Nations. Would it not be useful to request a study 
by the Secretariat of the extent to which its infor- 
mation output is utilized abroad ? 

10. Finally, the Council itself might well keep 
under constant review this whole issue of freedom 
of information with the view to ascertaining, high 
lighting, and bringing to the attention of the con- 
science of the world, major violations of that 
freedom. We may not be able among ourselves to 
agree on what constitutes minor inroads on that 
freedom. But it would be sheer bankruptcy of all 
the standards of the free world if we should be 
unable to agree on exposing major violations. 

Mr. President, beyond this decalogue there are 
undoubtedly many other constructive proposals 
which might be made. We have exhausted our- 
selves in futile attempts to formulate an accept- 
able convention on freedom of information. This, 
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however, should be no reason for despondency. 
On the contrary, it should be a challenge to all of 
us who believe in freedom. It is in the exercise of 
our liberties that we and they grow strong. The 
positive proposals which I have submitted to you 
offer ample scope for such exercise. As we work 
on these common tasks we shall grow in mutual 
understanding and someday the time will come 
when it may be possible to embody our mutually 
agreed ideas in an effective convention on freedom 
of information. My Government and the people 
of my country will be happy when that day comes. 


Joint Statement by Isador Lubin 
and Walter Kotschnig' 


The action of the council in declining to convene a 
plenipotentiary conference to pass on the draft of the 
freedom of information convention is, we are convinced, 
for the best interests of freedom everywhere. This draft 
convention which was originally intended to enlarge free- 
dom turned out in fact to be an instrument to restrict 
freedom. 

It is important, however, to remember—and we feel 
that representatives of the free press and radio and 
movies, as well as many governments, will agree—that 
the demands for press restrictions voiced by certain gov- 
ernments in the United Nations are but the evidence of 
deep-rooted problems. 

Their deep roots are embedded in conditions of under- 
development affecting two-thirds of the people of the 
globe. Among these people there is hunger for true and 
accurate information as well as for bread. There is at 
the same time an immense desire to be understood, to 
have their stories told to the world, but in their own 
words, not in the words of others. 

The movement which we have seen here in the coun- 
cil, aimed at limiting the freedom of the world-wide news 
media, springs from these and other conditions. As long 
as the conditions which underlie the movement to restrict 
freedom of information in free countries remain as they 
are, we would be deluding ourselves if we assumed that 
the vote of the Economic and Social Council has ended 
the demand for limitations on the free flow of news. We 
refer in this context not to the Communist states which 
seek the suppression of all freedom; we refer to govern- 
ments which in principle support freedom of informa- 
tion as essential to the development and maintenance 
of all other freedoms. 

During the debate in the social committee, the United 
States delegation submitted a series of constructive pro- 
posals, general in nature, but designed to start a trend 
of thought toward positive ways of meeting some of 
these basic problems. To resolve these problems and to 
maintain and expand freedom of information will require, 
among other things, discovering and developing con- 
crete ways to increase the two-way flow of news, further 
exploring ways and means of meeting newsprint prob- 
lems, expanding the use of expert missions to improve 
broadcasting facilities, giving support to the Interna- 
tional Press Institute and other professional organiza- 
tions, and broadening existing programs for the exchange 
of journalists. 

In addition, we most strongly urge the free, private in- 
formation media to examine afresh the world information 
problems threatening freedom everywhere and to deter- 
mine upon a course of action to meet them. 


* Made to the press on Sept. 5 and released to the press 
on the same date by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. Mr. 
Lubin is U.S. representative to the 138th session of Ecosoc 
at Geneva. 
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Twenty-sixth Report of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


FOR THE PERIOD JULY 16-31, 1951! 


U.N. doc. 8/2333 
Transmitted September 10, 1951 

I herewith submit report number 26 of the 
United Nations Command Operations in Korea 
for the period 16-31 July, inclusive. United Na- 
tions Command communiqués numbers 946-961, 
inclusive, provide detailed accounts of these oper- 
ations. 

Progress in the armistice negotiations was 
marked on 26 July by joint agreement upon sub- 
jects to be included on the formal agenda. The 
armistice conferees, since 15 July, have met each 
day except 20, 22, 23 and 24 July under the con- 
ditions of neutrality in the conference area which 
I demanded of the Communist leaders and to 
which their representatives agreed in the meeting 
of 15 July. Poor flying weather and flash floods 
on 20 July prevented the procession of United 
Nations Command Delegates to Kaesong. The 
conference recessed on 22-24 July at the request of 
the Communist Chief Delegate, General Nam II. 

The United Nations Command fully appreciates 
the great consequences which would derive from 
the early termination of hostilities in Korea. This 
Command’s Delegates are acutely aware of the 
responsibilities they bear to all those peoples of 


* Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative in the Security 
Council, on Sept. 10. For texts of the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th reports to the Security 
Council on U.N. Command operations in Korea, see BULLE- 
TIN of Aug. 7, 1950, p. 203; Aug. 28, 1950, p. 323; and Sept. 
11, 1950, p. 403; Oct. 2, 1950, p. 5384; Oct. 16, 1950, p. 603; 
Nov. 6, 1950, p. 729; Nov. 13, 1950, p. 759; Jan. 8, 1951, p. 43, 
and Feb. 19, 1951, p. 304, respectively. Reports nos. 1-11 
have been published separately as Department of State 
publications 3935, 3955, 3962, 3978, 3986, 4006, 4015, and 
4108 respectively. The 12th, 13th, and 14th reports appear 
in the BULLETIN of Mar. 19, 1951, p. 470; the 15th and 16th 
reports in the BULLETIN of Apr. 16, 1951, p. 625; the 17th 
report in the BULLETIN of Apr. 30, 1951, p. 710; the 18th in 
the BULLETIN of May 7, 1951, p. 755; a special report by the 
U.N. Commanding General, in the Butietin of May 21, 
1951, p. 828; the 19th report in the BULLETIN of June 4, 
1951, p. 910; the 20th report in the BULLETIN of June 11, 
1951, p. 948 ; the 21st report in the BULLETIN of July 2, 1951, 
p. 30; the 22d in the BULLETIN of July 23, 1951, p. 155; the 
23d and 24th reports in the BuLietin of Aug. 13, 1951, 
p. 265, and the 25th report in the BuLLETIN of Aug. 20, 
1951, p. 303. 
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the world who, abhorring the lust that led the 
North Korean leaders to launch and since to sus- 
tain their brutal aggression against the Republic 
of Korea, have elected of their own free will to 
stop the aggressor through sacrifice of their sons 
upon the field of battle. To terminate this sacrifice 
at the earliest possible moment is the paramount 
aim of the United Nations Command Delegates, 
qualified solely by their determination that the 
revious United Nations sacrificies shall not have 
een in vain. Each day’s delay in concluding an 
armistice is gravely weighed in terms of human 
lives. That the negotiations have been so unnec- 
essarily drawn out is a source of great concern. 

Much time has been wasted in this momentous 
conference in irrelevant argument on the part of 
the Communists. Both the United Nations Com- 
mand and the Communist Delegates had accepted 
at the initial meetings that their first objective was 
to adopt an agenda, and that the detailed discus- 
sion of any topic should be deferred until after 
the adoption. Repeatedly, however, the Commu- 
nist Delegates have discussed the substance of 
proposed items and have endeavored to draw the 
United Nations Command Delegates into substan- 
tive discussions, many of them of an essentially 
political nature. 

One of the agenda items proposed by the Com- 
munists and supported by lengthy discussions was 
“to establish the 38th parallel as the military 
demarcation line between both sides and the es- 
tablishment of a demilitarized zone, as basic con- 
ditions for the cessation of hostilities in Korea.” 
It is quite evident that the actual location of a 
line of demarcation between the forces is a proper 
subject for military armistice negotiations; how- 
ever, the inclusion of the specific location of that 
line in the wording of the agenda item inevitably 
and obviously gave rise to the very type of sub- 
stantive discussion which both sides had agreed 
to exclude until the agenda was adopted. 

Greater delays were occasioned by the insistence 
of the Communist Delegates that the armistice 
agenda include “the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Korea.” This subject unquestionably is of 
great moment in any future political settlement of 
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the Korean disputes; but, as was forcefully pre- 
sented many times by Vice Admiral Joy, it is a 
matter for political settlement upon the highest 
governmental levels, and discussion of it far ex- 
ceeds the authority and prerogatives of the 
CINCUNC. 

The agreed agenda is: 

Item 1. Adoption of Agenda. 

Item 2. Fixing a military demarcation line be- 
tween both sides so as to establish a demilitarized 
zone as a basic condition for a cessation of hostili- 
ties in Korea. 

Item 3. Concrete arrangements for the realiza- 
tion of a cease fire and armistice in Korea, includ- 
ing the composition, authority, and functions of 
a supervising organization for carrying out the 
terms of a cease fire and armistice. 

Item 4. Arrangements relating to prisoners of 
war. 

Item 5. Recommendations to the governments 
of the countries concerned on both sides. 

The substantive discussions began immediately 
after adoption of the agenda on 26 July. As of 
31 July, the Communists had maintained their 
insistence that the 38th parallel shall be the line 
of demarcation of forces during an armistice pe- 
riod. Inasmuch as the 38th parallel bears only a 
coincidental relationship to the present position 
of the ground forces, and none at all to the opera- 
tions of Air and Naval forces, the United Nations 
Command Delegates have refused to accept this 
view and have made unmistakably clear that a 
military armistice must be premised upon the 
prevailing military situation. It is evident that 
the enemy will attempt by negotiations to recoup 
the losses that his thwarted military aggression 
has brought upon him. The United Nations Com- 
mand Delegation is sparing no effort to bring 
about a cessation of hostilities in Korea in con- 
formance with the high ideals and principles of 
the United Nations, but the good faith of the 
Chinese and North Korean Communists remains 
to be proved. 

Hostile reaction to vigorous United Nations 
patrolling is in the pattern experienced since 15 
June. Nearly all contacts consisted of brief clashes 
between small units of platoon or company size. 
On the western front from Munsan to Kumhwa, 
contacts were scattered, some patrols advancing 
up to 10,000 yards without eliciting hostile re- 
sponse. However, the enemy contested every ad- 
vance on the Otan-Amhyon front and in the area 
west of Chorwon. His forward positions in these 
sectors were well supported with artillery and 
mortar fire and his reaction suggested substantial 
strength. Front lines, however, remain essen- 
tially unchanged. 

On the eastern front from Kumhwa to Pohand, 
contacts within 1 or 2 miles of the United Nations 
lines were continuous. Fighting with determina- 
tion from well organized positions, the enemy bit- 
terly contested all United Nations thrusts and 
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provided his forces uniformly strong mortar and 
artillery support. The most intense fighting took 
place to the east of Pia from 27 to 29 July, where 
strong battalion strength United Nations probing 
forces invariably met prompt and stubborn re- 
sistance. Contacts were particularly numerous to 
the south of Haso, Sinan and Changjong, where 
the enemy undertook limited probing action. 

The enemy has continued to stockpile supplies 
in extreme forward areas of the eastern front, 
generally within 5 miles of United Nations lines. 
Here, he has also expanded his strong defensive 
installations including barbed wire obstacles, 
minefields, and earthworks, in addition to the well 
organized system of tank traps noted in the pre- 
ceding report. These defenses are particularly 
well developed to the south of Hoegok and Pia. 

There are continuing indications that the enemy 
has made good use of the considerable period since 
his severe defeat in May to prepare for possible 
further offensive action. On the 18-mile front 
astride the Changdo-Kumsong axis, he has re- 
grouped forces so as to dispose, in column con- 
fronting the X US Corps, 2 Chinese Communist 
force armies of 6 divisions believed to have been 
recently reorganized and reequipped. A depleted 
army which formerly held this sector was moved 
to the rear to refit. At the same time, in this area 
there were greatly increased troop activity and a 
continuing logistic buildup. The enemy has per- 
sisted in his determination to permit no penetra- 
tion of the Otan-Amhyon area and, significantly, 
towards the close of the period he was filling tank 
traps on this front. 

Additional troops are reportedly moving into 
northwestern Korea from Manchuria. During 
the past 6 weeks, the enemy has steadily increased 
the density and power of his artillery and mortar 
supply over the whole front. Prisoners of war 
have repeatedly referred to advanced plans for a 
6th phase offensive and have quoted pronounce- 
ments of enemy commanders to the effect that they 
expect to participate in further offensive opera- 
tions. Concurrent with the Communist-imposed 
delays in the armistice negotiations have been 
major efforts by hostile forces to recover from the 
effects of their last abortive major attack, and they 
must be considered prepared to attempt offensive 
action at any time. Such action might well con- 
sist initially of limited attacks to obtain local ad- 
vantages followed by extension of piecemeal efforts 
into a general offensive. 

Guerrillas in United Nations rear areas have 
made only isolated offensive forays in southeast- 
ern Korean apparently without relation to concur- 
rent enemy activities on the front. There has 
been no marked change in guerrilla strength, and 
the dissident elements continue to operate in units 
of 50 to 500 men. 

United Nations Naval forces conducted constant 
patrol and daily reconnaissance operations which 
continued to deny Korean waters to the enemy and 
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to safeguard the movement of United Nations 
shipping in those waters. 

United Nations carrier-based and Marine land- 
based aircraft divided their attention between close 
air support of United Nations ground forces and 
interdiction operations against enemy lines of com- 
munication with excellent results. 

United Nations surface units continued to 
pound enemy railroads, highways and supply con- 
centrations in the Wonsan-Songjin-Chongjin 
areas. Enemy shore batteries were active in the 
Wonsan area, but combined efforts of Naval gun- 
fire and rocket ships and of carrier-based aircraft 
succeeded in silencing the enemy guns without ma- 
terial damage to our forces. 

During the period of this report, United Na- 
tions surface units were active in providing gun- 
fire support to United Nations ground units on 
the east coast sector of Korea. 

Check minesweeping operations continued on 
both coasts of Korea mainly for the protection of 
ships engaged in shore bombardment. Drifting 
mines in substantial numbers continued to menace 
shipping in the Sea of Japan. 

United Nations aircraft under the operational 
control of Far East Air Forces placed their major 
effort upon neutralization of enemy airfields and 
highly effective interdiction of communication and 
supply channels in the incessant campaign to re- 
duce the flow of supplies and equipment to Com- 
munist forces at the front. Close air support of 
United Nations ground forces in the battle zone 
continued. 

B-29 medium bombers, B-26 light bombers, and 
fighter bombers, including those of the South 
African Air Force and the land-based U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps, dropped load after load of high ex- 
plosive bombs and napalm and fired thousands of 
rockets and rounds of machine gun ammunition on 
railroads, highways, airfields, bridges, marshalling 
yards, tunnels, motor vehicles and rail rolling 
stocks. The interdiction effort continued on a 
round the clock basis with the night sortie rate 
maintained at the highest level since the start of 
the conflict. On the night of 17-18 July a total 
of 122 effective sorties were flown, a new high for 
the campaign. During favorable weather, the 
nightly sorties averaged 106. 

The military activities which the enemy has lo- 
cated in Pyongyang have impelled the United 
Nations Air Forces to undertake numerous attacks 
upon military objectives therein. An accumula- 
tion of facts attests to the importance of Pyong- 
yang as a supply and command center essential 
to the conduct of the Communist forces operations 
along the entire front. In addition to the airfields 
in and around the city, one of which, as previously 
reported, the Communists have constructed by 
razing residences and office buildings in the town 
proper, the targets have been: carefully pin- 
pointed gun positions, supply buildings, troop bil- 
lets, power and radio stations, motor vehicle parks 
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and railroad yards and cars. Preliminary dam- 
age assessment of a comparatively large attack on 
30 July indicates considerable damage to military 
installations. 

The MIG-15’s were conspicuous in their limited 
ee until the last few days of the period 
and were rarely contacted by sweeping F-86’s and 
the newly operational Meteor jets of the Royal 
Australian Air Force. The enemy did send a few 
slow aircraft over United Nations lines during the 
night to harass our forces. The strafing and bomb- 
ing of these planes were very inaccurate and their 
task was made difficult by B-26’s and United 
States Marine Corps night fighters that have pro- 
vided continuous night cover over vital areas. 

C-47’s and crews of the Royal Thailand Air 
Force have added their support to United States 
Air Forces and Royal Hellenic Air Force efforts 
in the airlifting of personnel, supplies and 4 
ment to forward to United Nations units. The 

ersonnel engaged in the armistice negotiations 
oem been largely moved by air. 

Throughout the reliminary armistice discus- 
sions at Kaesong, all concrete developments have 
been reported as rapidly and fully as possible 
throughout Korea by United Nations leaflets, loud- 
speaker, and radio broadcasts. The detailed re- 
porting of the discussions in Korea language 
radio Eeeadente designed primarily for civilian 
listeners has been extensibly complemented with 
leaflets and loudspeaker broadcasts to front line 
enemy troops and with leaflet airdrops to major 
civilian and military centers throughout northern 
Korea. The patent desire of the enemy to wring 
Communist propaganda value from the armistice 
negotiations has given these United Nations 
countermeasures unusual importance. In addi- 
tion to these news reports which constitute the 
bulk of the information currently being dissemi- 
nated in Korea by United Nations media, major 
attention is being given to the United Nations 
stand on the crucial issues of the armistice dis- 
cussions. 


Communiqués Regarding Korea 
to the Security Council 


The Headquarters of the United Nations Com- 
mand has transmitted communiqués ——. 
Korea to the Secretary-General of the Uni 
Nations under the following United Nations docu- 
ment numbers: S/2314, August 27; S/2316, Au- 

st 28; S/2318, August 29; S/2319, August 29; 
S/2320, August 30; S/2323, September 4; 5/2324, 
September 4; S/2325, September 4; S/2329, Sep- 
tember 6; S/2330, September 7. 


Appointment of Officers 


James C. Corliss as alternate representative of the 
United States on the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council. 
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Documents Relating to the Korean Armistice Negotiations 


Messages from Senior North Korean Delegate 
to Senior U.N. Delegate! 


[SEPTEMBER 7, 1951] 


1. Your message dated September 4 concerning the inces- 
sant penetration over the Kaesong neutral zone and the 
dropping of a flare over the neutral zone on August 20 by 
the military aircraft of your side has been received. 

Your side’s grave responsibility for these incidents can 
by no means be turned aside by your message which dis- 
regards the facts and denies everything. Moreover, your 
side must also accept the heavy responsibility for the fact 
that from August 29 up to the present, your military air- 
craft have persisted in unscrupulous and incessant pene- 
trations over the Kaesong neutral zone. 

Your message is absolutely unsatisfactory. 

2. Your letter of September 4 concerning the repeated 
murders by your South Korean troops of our military 
patrolmen on August 19 and August 30 has been received. 

No denial of facts can free your side from the serious 
responsibility that you must bear for these two incidents. 
Our side had adequate witnesses and material evidence to 
confirm the inescapable responsibility of your side. 

Since your letter proves once again that your side has 
yet no intention whatever to deal with these serious 
incidents earnestly and responsibly, it is absolutely 
unsatisfactory. 


Statement by United Nations Command 
[SEPTEMBER 11, 1951] 


[1] At 0830 10 September, the liaison officers at Munsan 
received from the Communist radio station at Kaesong 
the following message: 

At 1:35 a. m. Sept. 10 an aircraft of your side made 
machine-gunning over the vicinity of the conference site 
of the Kaesong neutral zone. We will inform you of the 
details of the above incident after the results of the in- 
vestigation. By order of my senior delegate, I hereby 
first lodge a verbal protest with you. 

[2] United Nations Command liaison officers conducted 
investigation during daylight, 10 September, in area of 
gunning approximately 1,400 yards south of conference 
house. Summary of evidence follows: 

(a) Holes in houses indicating travel of two bullets 
generally northeast to southwest. 

(b) Several marks on stone walls of building. 

(c) Caliber .50 bullets on ground near marks on 
buildings. 


*On Sept. 9 the U.N. Command announced that there 
would be no reply sent to these messages. 
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(d) Testimony of several Koreans living in houses not 
conclusive but all heard aircraft. 

(e) One shell casing found about 2,000 yards northeast 
of marked buildings. 

(f) No casualties, no damage other than as indicated 
above. 

{3] Far East Air Forces reports that what appeared 
to be a bogie [enemy plane] was detected by radar over 
Kaesong at 1:41 a. m. Continuing radar plot, includ- 
ing a directed identification turn and subsequent trans- 
mission, indicates plane was one from Third Bomb Group. 
The pilot reports having strafed lights at 0136 10 Septem- 
ber in what he believed to be a different area but which 
in view of the radar plot, must have been Kaesong. 
Faulty navigation on pilot’s part led to error. 

[4] Admiral Joy is sending message to Nam I] through 
the liaison officers at 8 a. m. as follows: 

The United Nations Command air commander has re- 
ported to the United Nations Command senior delegate 
that about 0130 10 September there was located by radar 
an aircraft in the Kaesong area. A continuing radar 
plot of the flight of the aircraft coupled with normal 
identification procedures revealed this aircraft to be one 
of the United Nations Command. Subsequent interroga- 
tion of the pilot disclosed that he had made a strafing at- 
tack at about 0135 on targets which through faulty navi- 
gation he had incorrectly identified. 

Based upon this information and the investigation con- 
ducted by the United Nations Command liaison officers 
today the fact that an aircraft of the United Nations 
Command strafed within the limits of the Kaesong neutral 
zone on 10 September is accepted. 

The United Nations Command regrets this violation of 
the agreed neutrality which resulted from the pilot’s error 
in navigation. Appropriate disciplinary action is being 
initiated. It is noted that investigation conducted by the 
liaison officers established the fact that no damage re- 
sulted from the attack. 


Message from U.N. Commander to North Korean 
and Chinese Communist Commanders 


[SEPTEMBER 17, 1951] 


The following message from General Ridgway, U.N. 
Commander, to Gen. Kim Il Song, Supreme Commander 
of the Korean People’s Army, and Gen. Peng Teh-huai, 
Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, was broad- 
cast at 12 noon, September 17, Tokyo time (10 p. m. Sep- 
tember 16, eastern daylight time) : 


This acknowledges receipt of your letter of September 
22 Each of the allegations contained in your letter has 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 10, 1951, p. 439. 
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been thoroughly investigated. These investigations 
established that the forces of the United Nations Com- 
mand were not, I repeat not, involved in any violation of 
the neutral zone except for the one incident occurring on 
September 10. These thorough investigations, the results 
of which have been furnished to you previously, demon- 
strate the objective and responsible attitude of the United 
Nations Command toward violations of the agreements 
concerning the neutral zone. 





In your message you have inferred a desire that nego- 
tiations be resumed. I must remind you that negotiations 
have been suspended by your direction since August 23. I 
again emphasize my concern in the achievement of a just 
and honorable military armistice. If you are now dis- 
posed to terminate the suspension of the armistice negotia- 
tions which you declared on August 23, I am still prepared 
to order my liaison officers to a meeting at the bridge at 
Pan Mun Jom to discuss conditions that will be mutually 
satisfactory for a resumption of the armistice talks. 


U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


North Atlantic Council: 7th Session 


On September 14 the Department of State 
announced that the United States delegation to 
the seventh session of the North Atlantic Council 
which will convene at Ottawa, Canada, September 
15, 1951, is as follows: 


United States Representatives: 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 

John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury 

William C. Foster, Administrator, Economic Cooperation 
Administration 

Frank H. Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army 


Deputy United States Representative: 


Charles M. Spofford, Chairman, North Atlantic Council 
Deputies 


Senior Advisers: 


General Omar N. Bradley, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador-at-Large 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 

Thomas D. Cabot, Director, International Security Affairs, 
Department of State 

George C. McGhee, Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs 

George W. Perkins, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs 

Stanley Woodward, American Ambassador to Canada 

Frank C. Nash, Assistant to Secretary for International 
Security Affairs, Department of Defense 


Advisers: 


Theodore C. Achilles 

Robert G. Barnes 

Lucius D. Battle 

Col. R. E. Beebe, U.S.A. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr. 
Charles E. Bonesteel 

Loren Carroll 

Col. Chester V. Clifton, U.S.A. 
Roger Ernst 

Lincoln Gordon 

Commander Harold T. Gorenson 
Najeeb E. Halaby 

William L. Hebbard 

John F. Hickman 

William Ketcham 

Ridgway B. Knight 

Melville E. Locker 
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Harold F. Linder 

Douglas MacArthur II 
Col. Willis Mathews, U.S.A. 
Lt. Col. John Norton 

J. Graham Parsons 
Walter Schwinn 

Charles D. Skippon, Jr. 
Capt. Wakeman B. Thorp, U.S.N. 
Lewis H. VanDusen, Jr. 
Laurence C. Vass 

Richard S. Wheeler 
George Willis 


General Assembly: Sixth Session 


On September 13 the White House announced 
that the President nominated on the same date the 
following persons to be representatives of the 
United States to the sixth session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, to be held at 
Paris, France, beginning November 6, 1951: 

Warren R. Austin 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Mike Mansfield 

John M. Vorys 

Philip C. Jessup 

The following were nominated to be alternate 
representatives : 

John Sherman Cooper 
Ernest A. Gross 
Benjamin V. Cohen 
Anna Lord Strauss 
Channing H. Tobias 

The Secretary of State will serve as chairman 
of the delegation, and in his absence, Ambassador 
Austin, as senior representative of the United 
States, will serve as chairman of the delegation. 

In continuation of the practice reestablished last 

ear of having members of Congress participate 
in the delegation to the General Assembly, Rep- 
resentative Mansfield and Representative Vorys 
have been selected after consultation with the lead- 
ers of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Last year, Senator John J. Sparkman and Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., served on the delegation 
to the fifth regular session of the General Assembly 
which met in New York in September. 
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Inter-American Cultural Council 


On September 7 the Department of State an- 
nounced that the first meeting of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Cultural Council will convene at Mexico City, 
September 10-25, 1951. The United States dele- 
gation is as follows: 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 


Lewis U. Hanke, Ph. D., Director, Institute of Latin Amer- 
ican Studies and Professor of History, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Advisers 


Charles R. Burrows, Office of Regional American Affairs, 
Department of State 

Ambrose Caliver, Ph. D., Assistant to the Commissioner, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 

Francis J. Colligan, Division of Exchange of Persons, 
Department of State 

Muna Lee, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, Department 
of State 


The Charter of the Organization of American 
States, adopted by the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States at Bogota in 1948, 
provided for the establishment of the Cultural 
Council as one of the organs of the Oas. The 
purpose of the Council is to promote friendly re- 
lations and mutual understanding among the 
American peoples, in order to strengthen the 
peaceful sentiments that have characterized the 
evolution of America, through the promotion of 
educational, scientific, and cultural exchange. 

The first meeting will deal primarily with or- 

anizational matters with respect to the Council 
itself and the program it will seek to advance. In 
addition it will consider such items as program 
of technical cooperation in relation to education, 
science, and culture, and formulation of recom- 
mendations thereon, to be submitted to the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council; inten- 
sification of national literacy campaigns; and 
study of a program to aid in solving the prob- 
lems that affect the creation, organization, and ex- 
tension of libraries. 


World Tobacco Congress 


On September 5 the Department of State an- 
nounced that the World Tobacco Congress will 
convene at Amsterdam, the Netherlands, Sep- 
tember 17-24, 1951. The U.S. delegation is as 
follows: 


Delegates 


Stephen E. Wrather, Deputy Director, Tobacco Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Donald M. Crooks, Chief, Division of Tobacco, Medicinal 
and Special Crops, Field Crops Group, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, De- 
partment of Agriculture 

George W. Van Dyne, Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, Department of Agriculture 

John B. Hutson, President, Tobacco Associates, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Charles E. Gage, Agricultural Consultant to the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
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This Congress, being held under the auspices 
of the Netherlands Ministries of Economic Affairs 
and of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food, is de- 
signed to cover the whole field of cultivation, 
science, marketing, and manufacture of tobacco. 
Its main purpose will be to coordinate the activi- 
ties of existing government and private trade or- 
ganizations in the field of tobacco. 

An exhibition of tobacco cultivated in the par- 
ticipating countries will also be held concurrently 
with the Congress. 


International Tin Study Group 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 14 that the sixth meeting of the Interna- 
tional Tin Study Group will convene at Rome, 
Italy, September 24-29, 1951. The United States 
delegation is as follows: 


Delegate 


Clarence W. Nichols, Acting Special Assistant, Office of 
International Materials Policy, Department of State 


Advisers 


Harlan P. Bramble, Acting Chief, Metals and Minerals 
Staff, Department of State 

E. Allen Fidel, American Embassy, Rome 

Morris Foodim, Federated Metals Division, American 
Smelting and Refining Company, New York City 

Charles Merrill, Chief, Metal Economic Branch, Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior 

Herbert O. Rogers, Chief, Production and Requirements 
Branch, Tin, Lead, and Zine Division, National 
Production Authority 

Spencer S. Shannon, Special Assistant to the Adminis- 
trator, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

Anthony Siragusa, Assistant to the Vice President, United 
States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thomas B. Wilson, Brigadier General, U.S.A.R., Special 
Consultant to the Administrator, General Services 
Administration 


The International Tin Study Group was formed 
pursuant to a recommendation of the Interna- 
tional Tin Conference, held at London, England, 
October 8-11, 1946. The basic purpose of the 
group is to maintain a continuous intergovern- 
mental review of the world supply and demand 
situation, both present and prospective, with re- 
spect to tin in all its forms. The United States is 
one of 14 governments holding membership in the 
International Tin Study Group. 

The agenda for the sixth meeting includes con- 
sideration of matters arising from the fifth study 
group meeting at Paris in March 1950; the long- 
term prospects of the tin industry and the pro- 
gram of work of the study group; and reports of 
committees and discussions thereon. 





Correction 


In the BuLLeTIN of September 3, 1951, page 385, 
right-hand column, the ninth line, should read as 
follows: 


“Karl Stefan, ranking minority member, State, 
Justice,” 
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Plant Quarantine Conference 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 13 that an international plant quarantine 
conference will be convened by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
at Rome, Italy, September 25-27, 1951. The 
United States delegation is as follows: 


Delegate 


Ernest R. Sasscer, in charge of the Division of Plant 
Quarantines, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, Department of Agriculture 


Alternate 


Frank McKennon, Chief, Division of Plant Industry, State 
Department of Agriculture of Oregon 


The purpose of the Rome meeting is to consider 
further the draft international plant protection 
convention which resulted from the International 
Plant Quarantine Conference held at The Hague, 
April 26—May 3, 1950. Opportunity will be pro- 
vided to all member governments to participate 
in a thorough study of the details and ramifica- 
tions of the proposed convention and to consider 
any amendments which have been or may be pro- 
posed. The convention will be presented for pos- 
sible adoption by the sixth session of the confer- 
ence of the Food and Agriculture Organization to 
be convened at Rome in November. ° 

Because of the great damage to crops and food 
caused by insect pests and plant diseases through- 
out the world, and the importance of preventing 
the spread of such — from country to country, 
the forthcoming plant quarantine conference is 
of considerable importance and interest. 


Legal Committee of ICAO 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 7 that the eighth session of the Legal Commit- 
tee of the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (Icao) will convene at Madrid, Spain, on 
September 11, 1951. The United States delega- 
tion is as follows: 


Members of the Legal Committee 


Emory T. Nunneley, (Chairman), General Counsel, Civil 
Aeronautics Board 

H. Alberta Colclaser, Foreign Affairs Officer, Aviation 
Policy Staff, Department of State 

G. Nathan Calkins, Jr., Chief, International and Rules 
Division, Civil Aeronautics Board 


The Legal Committee is a permanent committee 
of the Icao constituted by the Assembly. Its ob- 
jectives are to (1) study and prepare draft con- 
ventions on international air law; (2) provide, if 
so requested, advice on legal matters of special 
importance to Icao, including public and private 
air law, and the interpretation and amendment 
of the convention on International Civil Aviation; 
and (3) collaborate with other international or- 
ganizations charged with unification and codifica- 
tion of international law. 
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The principal agenda item will be consideration 
of the revision of the Warsaw convention relatin 
to the liability of aircraft operators with regard 
to passengers and goods carried by them. Other 
matters to be considered are the ls of procedure 
and working methods of the Committee, progress 
report on the legal status of aircraft, and report 
of the Secretariat. 

The seventh session of the Legal Committee was 
held at Mexico City, January 2-23, 1951. 


Venezuelan Petroleum Convention 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 7 that the Venezuelan National Petroleum 
Convention will convene at Caracas, Venezuela, 
September 8-18, 1951. The United States Ob- 
server delegation is as follows: 


The Honorable Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the In- 
terior and Petroleum Administrator for Defense 
The Honorable Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs 

Bruce K. Brown, Deputy Petroleum Administrator for 
Defense, Department of the Interior 

C. Stribling Snodgrass, Assistant Deputy Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for Defense in charge of Foreign Opera- 
tions, Department of the Interior 


The Convention, organized by the Ministry of 
Mines and Hydrocarbons of Venezuela, is for the 
purpose of portraying the history, development, 
and achievement of the petroleum industry of 
Venezuela. To this end, the agenda of the Con- 
vention is limited to eight studies on different 
aspects of the industry: geological, exploration, 
industry development, production, transportation, 
refining, taxation, and utilization of natural gas. 


International Documentation Conference 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 14 that the Eighteenth International Con- 
ference on Documentation will convene at Rome, 
Italy, September 15-21, 1951. The United States 
delegation is as follows: 


Delegates 


Milton O. Lee, Ph.D., Chairman, Executive Secretary, 
Division of Biology and Agriculture, National Re- 
search Council 

Robert E. Huneycutt, Lt. Col., G. S. C., U.S.A., Assistant 
Director, Central Air Documents Office, Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio 

Eugene Power, University Microfilm Company, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Fremont Rider, Ph.D., Librarian, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Julian Smith, Ph.D., Office of Naval Research, Depart- 
ment of the Navy 

William E. Story, Jr., Ph.D., Consultant, Research 
Branch, Research and Development Division, Depart- 
ment of Defense 


This Conference is being convened by the Inter- 
national Federation for Documentation, origi- 
nally established in 1895 as the “International 
Institute for Bibliography.” The Federation 
promotes the study, organization, and realization 
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of documentation in all its branches and forms in 
order to create an international network of docu- 
mentation. 

The agenda for the Rome conference includes 
consideration of the general classification of docu- 
ments; applications of the universal decimal class- 
sification, particularly to industrial enterprises 
and to administration; bibliographies and anal- 
yses, particularly the uses of analysis and index- 
ing services in connection with scientific and in- 
dustrial services; and application of technical 
means of documentation, such as microfilming and 
photocopying. 

The Seventeenth International Conference on 
Documentation was held at Bern, Switzerland, 
August 24-29, 1947. 


Land Utilization in Tropical Areas 


On September 13, the Department of State 
announced that the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization regional meeting on land utilization in 
tropical areas of Asia and the Far East will con- 
vene at Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, September 17-29, 
1951. The region to be covered comprises South 
and East Asia and tropical islands of the Pacific. 
The United States delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 
Tom Gill, Society of American Foresters, Washington, D.C. 


Adwisers 

Milton H. Button, Agricultural Administration for Trust 
Territories of the Pacific, Department of the Interior, 
Fort Ruger, Oahu, Hawaii 

Raymond H. Davis, Chief, Far East Branch, Food and 
Agricultural Division, Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration 

H. B. Donaldson, Colonel, U.S.A., Division of Forestry, Na- 
tional Resources Section, Supreme Commander for 
Allied Powers, Tokyo 

Robert L. Pendleton, Ph.D., Agricultural Adviser on Soils 
and Agronomy, Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, American Embassy, 
Bangkok 

Roy W. Simonson, Ph.D., Assistant Chief, Division of 
Soil Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research 
Administration, Department of Agriculture 


The a of the meeting is to provide an op- 
portunity for governments to exchange experience 
and views as to the solution of common problems 
in the utilization and conservation of soil and 
water in tropical regions and to arrange for con- 
tinued cooperation in research and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge on this subject. 

The provisional agenda includes the following 
main topics: mapping and classification of trop- 
ical land resources; organization, administration, 
and financial support of land utilization and con- 
servation programs in the tropics, including re- 
search, education, and extension of advisory 
work; need for further research on tropical land 
utilization problems; and international coopera- 
tion in furthering the best use of tropical land 
resources. 
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U. S. Documentary Films Win Prizes 


Special recognition has been awarded 11 United 
States Government films at the Venice and Edin- 
burgh International Film Festivals. 

The films, all documentary, were selected by the 
State Department’s Review Committee and sub- 
mitted to the two contests. Of seven pictures sent 
to Venice, five took first prizes and two were 
awarded second places. In the case of both second 
prize entries, no first prize was awarded in their 
divisions. The winning first prize films include 
three Veterans’ Administration pictures, Seizure, 
Aphasia, and Bronchogenic Carcinoma, in addi- 
tion to an Army film on Rodent Control and a 
Navy Department’s surgical film, Complicated 
Exodontia. 

Four films were selected by the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival for showing and awards of certificates. Al- 
though the festival is noncompetitive and no prizes 
were given, selection for screening is considered 
an award in itself. The films include the Navy 
Department’s El Centro Story depicting the activi- 
ties of a Naval air station, and Embryology of 
Human Behavior which illustrates aviation re- 
search on eye and hand coordination. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Sept. 10-16, 1951 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN; items marked (7) 
will appear in a future issue. 


Number Date Subject 

760 8/24 Pakistan Locust Plague 

7757 9/8 German Doc. vol. 4 released 
783 8/31 Awards to Government Films 
809 9/8 Bruce: European Defense 


810* 9/10 Exchange of Persons 

811 9/11 Peru Signs Torquay Protocol 
812* 9/12 Foreign Service Changes 

813* 9/12 Henderson Appointed to Iran 
814* 9/12 Ambassador Grady Retires 

815 9/12 German Republic’s 2d Anniversary 
816* 9/12 Bowles Appointed to India 

817* 9/12 Exchange of Persons 

818 9/12 Corliss to Ecosoc 

819 9/12 Dulles: Cultural Relations with Japan 
820* 9/12 Bxchange of Persons 

821* 9/12 Bowles: Acceptance of Nomination 
822* 9/13 Exchange of Students 

823 9/13 Plant Quarantine Conference 

824 9/13 Land Utilization in Tropics 

825* 9/14 Visitors to U.S. 

826* 9/14 Roddan: Minister to Uruguay 
827* 9/14 Ravndal: Minister to Hungary 
828 9/14 Documentation Conference 

829 9/14 Foreign Ministers’ Declaration 
830 9/14 Foreign Ministers’ Communiqué 
831 9/14 Tin Study Group, 6th Sess. 

832 9/14 Nac—7th Sess. 

833* 9/15 Itinerary of De Gasperi 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[August 31, 1951—September 20, 1951] 
General Assembly 


“Additional Measures To Be Employed to Meet 
The Aggression in Korea”—Cuba and Laos have 
advised the U.N. Secretariat that they, too, are 
complying with the embargo resolution against 
the Communist aggressors in Korea, making a 
total of 63 replies received to date from Member 
and non-Member Governments. 

Collective Measures Committee—(Cmc)—1. 
Contributions of Armed Forces under General 
Assembly Resolution “Uniting for Peace.” Seven 
additional replies have been received from the 
following: Burma has been unable to take any 
measures in implementation, nor is it in a position 
to contemplate any. However, the matter will be 
kept under periodic review. Chile is prepared, in 
principle, to fulfill the provisions of the resolution 
and was giving the matter study. Heuador will 
“devote special attention, so far as possible and as 
soon as circumstances allow, to the development 
and maintenance within its armed forces of ele- 
ments ... to be available both for the defence 
of the continent and to render service under the 
“Uniting for Peace resolution. . . . Egypt has the 
question under earnest consideration and would 
communicate its decision later. Saudi Arabia does 
not find itself at this stage in a position to imple- 
ment the resolution. Sweden has instructed “the 
military authorities to study this question and to 
present a proposal to the Government. A proposal 
submitted earlier in the year is at present under 
revision by the military authorities.” Venezuela 
will do everything in its power to give effect to the 
resolution. To date 32 replies have been received 
from member governments. 

2. Reports—The Committee, September 6, unan- 
imously adopted the report of the Subcommittee 
on Economic and Financial Measures, except for 
No. 10 of the “guiding principles” covering the 
cooperation to be sought from “existing bodies . . . 
in support of the collective economic and financial 
measures,” and the recommendations, which will 
be considered at the next meeting. The recom- 
mendations call for adoption by the General As- 
sembly of the “guiding principles,” establishment 
of a permanent study group, and designation of a 
separate ad hoc coordination committee whenever 
the Security Council or the General Assembly de- 
cides upon or recommends the application of col- 
lective measures against an offending state. The 
chairman, Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazil) , appointed 
a drafting group to incorporate the texts of the 
reports ene approved into the draft of the 
Committee’s final report to the General Assembly. 
Members of the group are the presiding officers of 
the three subcommittees—Yugoslavia, Philip- 
pines, Brazil—plus France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 
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Economic and Social Council 


The thirteenth session of Ecosoc closed on Sep. 
tember 21. During the past 2 weeks it adopted 
inter alia, the following: 

Land Reform: After a week’s debate the Coun- 
cil adopted, 14-0-4 (Czech., Mexico, Poland, 
U.S.S.R.), a United States amended resolution on 
land reform’ covering: (1) recommendations to 
governments regarding measures they should take 
to provide security of tenure, cultivator owner- 
ship, agricultural credits and equitable taxation, 

rovision of factory and maintenance services for 

arm machinery, expansion of rural education fa- 
cilities and services for technological education of 
farmers; (2) recommendations to the specialized 
agencies and the United Nations on measures they 
should take to assist governments; and (3) special 
recommendations to governments responsible for 
populations which are not economically advanced 
and particularly for non-self-governing terri- 
tories to ensure the protection of such populations 
in all policies and cee relating to land. 

Technical Assistance: (1) Regular program of 
Technical Assistance—The Council noted with 
appreciation the Secretary-General’s report con- 
taining analysis of technical assistance provided 
for more than 60 countries and territories, and 
expressed satisfaction that next year’s budget pro- 
poses the same allotment of $1,392,900 from 
United Nations funds as in 1951. Hugh L. Keen- 
leyside, Director-General of the Technical As- 
sistance Administration, informed the Council of 
his Administration’s successful efforts to inter- 
nationalize the staff, place greater emphasis on 
social welfare activities and training in public ad- 
ministration, and increase the participation of 
non-iuropean countries in the U.N. fellowship 
and scholarship programs. 

(2) Expanded program of Technical Assist- 
ance—The Council reviewed the reports of the 
Tas and the Technical Assistance Committee and 
adopted a joint French-Philippine-United States 
resolution, 13-0-4 (Soviet bloc), commending the 
results achieved so far, urging governments to 
make contributions on the current scale to the pro- 
gram for 1952, and proposing a number of finan- 
cial arrangements to be made by the General As- 
sembly for the operation of this program. The 
Technical Assistance Board report stated that 
agreements have already been signed with 45 gov- 
ernments to provide a total of TAY experts; that 
over 500 requests for technical assistance had been 
received by the Board’s participating organiza- 
tions from 64 countries and territories; and that 
the program is being financed by voluntary con- 
tributions by 55 governments which pledged more 


+] 


* BuLtetIn of Sept. 17, 1951, p. 473. 
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than 20 million dollars, of which 31 countries have 
paid more than 11 million dollars already. 

‘ood and Agriculture Organization (Fao)— 
The Council noted with satisfaction the Fao report 
and adopted a joint.Chilean-United States reso- 
lution, 13-8 (Soviet bloc)-1, which recommends 
that the Fao keep existing or emerging food short- 
ages in individual countries under continuous sur- 
veillance and maintain periodic studies of such 
problems. 

Economie Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (Ecare)—The Council unanimously took 
note of the Commission’s report and adopted two 
related resolutions, one on financial implications 
of the Ecare 1951-52 programs and the other on 
the provision of speeding up technical assistance 
to countries in Asia and the Far East, and ap- 
proved the continuation of the Commission. 

Economic Commission for the Middle East— 
The Council decided, 14-0-0, to “postpone to a 
subsequent session consideration of the question of 
establishment of an Economic Commission for the 
Middle East.” 

Economic Commission for Latin America 
(Ecta)—The Council took note of the annual 
report of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, recommended that the necessary funds 
should be made available to implement fully the 
1951-52 work program presented therein, and 
unanimously approved the continuation of the 
Commission. 

Economic Commission for Europe (Ecr)—The 
Council favorably considered the annual report 
of the Commission and unanimously approved the 
continuation of the Commission. With the excep- 
tion of the Soviet bloc, the members agreed with 
Gunnar Myrdal, Executive Secretary General of 
Ece, that despite the handicaps offered by the evi- 
dent political division of Europe, most of the 
technical committees of the Commission had suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing constructive work, even 
though the annual sessions of Ecs itself were over- 
loaded with political propaganda. 

Restrictive Business Practices—The Council 
adopted, 12-3 (Soviet bloc)-2 (Chile, Mexico), a 
United States amended resolution to place under 
U.N. supervision the practices of international 
cartels which restrict international trade and pro- 
duction, retard economic development, and affect 
standards of living. It also sets up a special com- 
mittee of 10 members (Belgium, ote a, France, 
India, Mexico, Pakistan, Sweden, United King- 
dom, United States, and Uruguay) to draw up 
and submit proposals to the Council as soon as 
possible on methods to be adopted by international 
agreement for preventing restrictive business 
practices. 

Shortage of Newsprint—The Council adopted, 
15-0-3, an amended Belgian-French resolution 
which appeals to the main consumers and pro- 
ducers of paper among member states to adopt 
voluntarily temporary measures for alleviating 
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the present shortage of newsprint and printing 
paper, by slightly reducing consumption, expand- 
ing production and endeavoring to meet the over- 
all requirements of the various countries; requests 
the regional commissions to encourage trade which 
would provide newsprint and printing paper in- 
dustries with adequate supplies of raw material ; 
appeals to the International Materials Confer- 
ence to help relieve the crisis; and, to meet the 
long-range problem, asks the Fao, the Interna- 
tional Bank, the Technical Assistance program, 
Unesco, and other U.N. agencies to continue study 
and research, to make experts available, to advise 
on financing and to pool their efforts to solve the 
problem. 

Report of the Coordination Committee—The 
Council adopted the report of the Coordination 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Walter 
Kotschnig (U. S.), which had considered and ap- 
proved the Reports of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Organization and Operation of the Council 
and its Commissions. The Council, in the future, 
will hold two regular sessions, April and July. 
The April session will be devoted to major eco- 
nomic items and any social items ready for dis- 
cussion. The July session will adjourn and re- 
convene toward the end of the General Assembly 
to take care of business arising therefrom and any 
other administrative matters. 

Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea—The Coun- 
cil adopted, 14-0-3 (Soviet bloc), a resolution re- 
affirming its earnest hope “that all members of the 
United Nations will find it possible to contribute 
to the program for the relief and rehabilitation of 
Korea drawn up by the General Assembly.” The 
Council noted, 14-0-3 (Soviet bloc), the report 
of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (UNKRA). 


General 


1. The Secretary-General’s proposed Budget 
Estimates for 1952 regular United Nations opera- 
tions, which will be considered at the next General 
Assembly, total $46,568,300, representing a de- 
crease of $1,230,300 from the 1951 budget. The 
United Nations Advisory Committee on adminis- 
trative and budgetary questions in its report to 
the Assembly has proposed a further reduction 
of $2,035,400. 

The United Nations Committee on Contribu- 
tions has proposed a reduction in the United States 
assessment toward these operating expenses from 
38.92 to 36.90 percent and that the Soviet Union 
assessment be increased from 6.98 to 9.85 percent. 

2. The Security Council approved, 10-0-1 
(U.S.S.R.), the text of its report to the General 
Assembly covering the period July 16, 1950 to 
July 15, 1951. 

3. The United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans (Unscos) August 15 unanimously 
approved its report to the General Assembly. 
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